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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
MOTHER AND CHILD. 


BY J. K. 








A farm house by the wayside stood, 
Old-fashioned, large, and built of wood; 
(Outlast two modern ones it could;) 

A woman rapt in household cares, 

Who round her household busy fares, 
Dark hair, brown eyes and strong marked face, 
There humble life did sweetly grace. 

A achool-boy sat beside a fire 

Might grace the hall of country squire, 
Or serve for Hindoo widow's pyre. 
Sudden he starta with looks of joy,— 
She told the tale of Hector’s boy, 

Who shrank aghast at helm and plume, 
Ere Hector hasted to his doom. 
“Whence come those lines, dear mother, say,” 
The lad besought her, “tell me, pray; 
I'll say them over when at play; 

Their rolling sounds strike on my ear, 
As when the drums far off I hear.” 
‘‘Pope’s Homer tells, in sweetest verse, 
Achilles’ rage, his country’s curse.” 
“Andromache stands at the gate, 

Her eon and nurse beside her wait; 
Hector forebodes his gloomy fate.” 

He’s read the song since many times, 
Pope could not catch, with all his rhymes; 
But sweetest, grandest, seems it aye, 

As first he heard it years gone by. 

© Andromaque, thy sad heart's fears 
Have touched us, ‘cross the rolling years; 
In thought we stand ’mid Trojan spears, 
Look on that lovely western bay, 

On which the glinting sunbeams play, 
And see the hated Grecian fleet 

Rock far away, beneath thy feet. 

O mother, look from heaven and see 

A scrap of sweetest psalmody, 

Those half-score lines of poesy 

Told o’er by thee in accents mild 

And caught by ears of wondering child, 
Seed-corn have proved, which hidden long, 
At last bear fruit in this poor song. 








THE POLITICAL IGNORANCE OF WOMEN. 


In discussing with women the processes of 
assessment and registration for school Suf- 
frage, one is often surprised at the alarm 
and bewilderment with which these mat- 
ters are approached. Very intelligent 
women will ask the vaguest questions ;— 
what it is all about,—why they are to be 
“assessed” and “registered” separately ;— 
why the one process should take place now, 
and the other by and by. Then the thought 
of actually going before the assessor, to make 
Oath or affirm that they have no property, 
seems very formidable; like having a tooth 
drawn or being placed on the witness-stand. 
When they actually go before this formida- 
ble official—generally a man of peaceful ap- 
pearance and gray hairs—and devote two 
minutes to filling out a very simple blank, 
and one more to holding up the right hand 
and swearing to its truth,—they are usually 
very much surprised to find that this is all. 

There is not the slightest reason to sup- 
pose that this timidity or bewilderment 
comes from any natural unfitness for such 
simple matters. It is like the shrinking 
which many business men or professional 
men feel before the simplest bit of mechan- 
ical work in their own houses. Many a man 
who knows all about law or banking will 
anxiously send for a carpenter to remedy 
the inconvenience of a sagging door or an 
ill-adjusted window-blind, when he himself 
could correct the thing in five minutes with 
& screw-driver and a gimlet. Tradition 





says that Coleridge and his fellow-poets 
were once utterly defeated, in their attempts 
to harness their own horse, by the impossi- 
bility of getting his collar over his head; 
and they had just proved to each other log- 
ically that it could not be done, when a 
young girl from a neighboring farm solved 
the problem by simply turning the collar 
upside-down. We are all easily puzzled by 
practical matters that lie just outside our 
Own experience. 

The perplexity of women before political 
mechanism is like their ignorance of mer- 
cantile business—mere matter of habit. 
When I lived at Newport, R. 1, I was 
asked one summer by a lady to get a $500 
cheque cashed forher. On inquiry, it proved 
thut the banks could not conveniently do it, 
just then; but they offered to receive the 
cheque on deposit and let her draw cheques 
for herself, from time to time, as she 
wished, in order to pay her bills. To this 
I supposed that she would readily consent; 
but on the contrary she interposed a hope- 
less objection. She did not, it appeared, 
know how to draw a cheque. I told her 
that this could be easily learned in a few 
minutes; but she said with equal decision 
that she did not wish to be taught. It seemed 
an amazing statement; as she was one who 
earned for herself an independent income 
of several thousand dollars a year, by intel- 
lectual labor; but she said that she had al 
ways put all her -money-matters into the 
charge of a male relative, and that in his 
absence she was powerless. The cheque 
was finally cashed for her in bank-notes; 
and I suppose that she still negotiates with 
her publishers and her lecture-agents in the 
same singularly helpless manner. 

In this case it was mere whim, apparently; 
in most cases the ignorance is simply from 
want of contact with business; and the rap- 
idly increasing employment of women as 
book-keepers proves how easily the needed 
knowledge is gained. It was said of a Bos- 
ton lady well-known for her wealth end 
philanthropy, that during the prolonged 
illness of her husband she took the entire 
supervision of his complicaied business, 
and restored it to him, on his recovery, in 
unimpaired condition. It is well known 
that the late Gardner Brewer of Boston 
left his daughter sole executrix and trustee 
under his will, on the expressed ground that 
he considered her the person best fitted for 
the duty. I have known young women, 
not trained to business, but disciplined by 
necessity, who have shown the greatest 
judgment and good-sense in regard to even 
the minutie of stocks and investments. 
These things seem to show that it is all a 
matter of habit, and that the details of po- 
litical action will also be learned easily 
enough, when it once becomes the custom 
for women to know them. %. W. &. 
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FRESH WATERS OR FOUL. 


Dear JouRNAL:— Whirled along upon 
the cars, though far from home and all its 
pleasures, we may be true to the kindred 
points of heaven and home, sensitive to 
things bearing on people’s welfare and hap- 
piness, alert to read the parables which 
spring around our daily paths, thick as the 
grass and daisies. Such parables are full of 
revelation, and are always to be had for the 
taking. Such a parable is the hidden water 
stored in the safe keeping of Mother Earth, 
which bubbles up here, there, and every- 
where, reflecting benevolence in its crystal 
mirror, and challenging our welcome and 
imitation. So the Creator of human nature 
stores within us its good capacities, to issue 
in thoughts pure, lovely, and of good report, 
which brighten life and make us rich and 
happy. 

Around me in the cars I see some books, 
magazines and papers, which as they issue 
from minds in manly attitude, quickened by 
good-will, are in their degree like whole- 
some and beautiful springs. 

But also I see in painful contrast, the pic- 
tured or unpictured representatives of each 
evil incident which hungry letter-writers 
report, or the horror-collecting telegraph 
transmits. What our criminal courts are 
intended to curb and suppress, is thus 
equipped with wings and blown, like seeds 
of the thistle, far and wide. The prison 
and the penitentiary, which are meant to 
serve as social sewers, are uncapped, and 
the slimy gutters raked to deface the natural 
verdure and to poison the wholesome air. 

Evil deeds should be accompanied with 
Nature’s antidote, the compensating shock 
and recoil of the mind which turns from 
them with disgust and shame, and renews 
more earnestly its plighted faith to the au- 
thor of sincerity, kindness, and wisdom, 
and to all the works and ways of excellence. 
But the publishers of wrong and folly, 
merely for profit, make it their life’s study 
to beguile and slay their kind. 





Human law ought not to prescribe what 
people may or may not read or gaze upon, 
yet it is certainly the obvious province of 
law to prohibit pestilential methods of trade, 
or the getting of gain by preparing and ad- 
ministering seductive poisons of body or of 
mind, knowing them to be such. There is 
no lion or demon more directly in the path 
of those who seek Woman’s honor, iatelli- 
gence, and independence than this worst of 
the degrading forms of avarice, the blight- 
ing of morals for money, as a trade. 

Drunkenness, gambling, theft, immodesty 
and murder are made conspicuous, and pur- 
posely as far as possible attractive. The 
warning signs which Nature hangs over 
dark pits are omitted; the barrenness of 
mind, the nervous paralysis, the shame, the 
remorse, the despair, while the several 
crimes are arrayed as counterfeits of natural 
gooc. Iscariot’s plot was not more horrible 
than this. 

Take the Creator's last, best gift to our 
race, the adjustment to each others’ need of 
men and women in this life. How all joys 
center inhome. How even the bright hopes 
of youth are more than fulfilled in a mutu- 
ally ennobling union. How all grace and 
chivalry culminate in the considerate, life- 
Jong unity of husband and wife, in honor 
preferring one another, and leading their 
happy children nearer by one generation to 
the ultimate design of Providence. There 
is not an extravagant word in this eulogy. 
Marriage may be, should be, often is far 
more for the soul of man than any words 
can express. Is there an unpardonable sin 
raore heinous than to so represent a distinct- 
ively human relationship. toward which the 
tides of our constitution flow for the noblest 
purposes, as to degrade it in the thoughts of 
men and women to a poor instinct sufficing 
for the animal alone, but betraying and 
starving the heart of man. 

So it is throughout the category of these 
baits to death. The virtue of courage dis- 
appears under its counterfeit of violence. 
Ingenuity scarcely peeps through the mask 
of cunning. All generous impulses, all 
merry enjoyments, the hygiene of the heart, 
are distorted, marred, and armed with stings 
by taking on the type of senseless riot and 
self-seeking indulgence. 
izon is narrowed and life belittled for mul- 
titudes, persistently, week after week, for 
money. 

Friend of Woman, lover of your race, set 
your face like a flint agaiust the license or 
patronage of crime. Use example, argu- 
ment, and, if you are @ man, suffrage, to 
stem this tide of wrong. Do not sustain it, 
even by the five-cent piece. Buy rather, 
for some hungry fellow-creature, a whole- 
some loaf. ON THE WING. 
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VACATION LETTER, 





DEAR JoURNAL.—I wish 1 had some fresh 
records to give you of summer wanderings, 
in return for the many pleasant vacation 
letters which I have so often enjoyed on 
your pages. I have been among the hills 
and by the sea, have drunk in the sparkling 
drafts of air from the woodlands, the beau- 
tiful village and the farming country; and 
tasted also the salt breezes, watching the 
little boats and the bathers at their sport, 
or the boundless ocean spread out lonely 
and grey, with the surf dashing up on the 
rocks. I have sat in converse with beloved 
friends; discussed with them the daily prob- 
lems of our human lives; compared notes 
since we met; or come in contact with new 
natures which have warmed and inspired. 
We women all know what it is to get away 
for awhile from the exacting demands of 
our own household to another’s home, 
where no market-man or agent at least, can 
trouble us; although we may see him tor- 
menting our hostess witb an inward exulta- 
tion of spirit. With what a proud feeling 
of ease we rise from our books or work and 
go to the table, not knowing anything there- 
on, and partake with unflinching appetites. 
How time lasts! We are like kings and 
queens; masters of the day. There is time 
to do all we want, and more to spare; and 
all because of some subtle way in which 
fresh oxygen has introduced itself into our 
systems through the magic touch of change. 
But after all, 1 have had an equal satisfac- 
tion on my own piazza, with the woodbine 
screening me from the passers-by, and the 
“city set on a hill” lying before me with its 
glistening dome to crown it, and the blue 
Milton and Brookline Hills in the distance, 
with, Cambridge, and Longwood and Brigh- 
ton at their feet. 

In spite of the exhilaration which comes 
from seeing new scenes, breathing new alr, 
eating other people’s good things, talking 
with new people or meeting with old 
friends, there is a certain kind of pleasure 
more enduring in sitting again under your 


Thus the hor-. 





own ‘“‘vine and fig-tree,” without being 
haunted with the thought of trunks that 
must be packed or trains that must be met, 
and the consciousness that all the pleasure 
must come toanend. But this very feel- 
ing is apart of our birthright. We have 
here ‘‘no continuing city.” We feel this, 
too, quite as much in our homes, as in 
strange places. When we plant trees and 
lay out walks, or build houses and live se- 
rene days in them, we never forget that 
these things cannot last, or at best that we 
cannot lastinthem. This should simply 
subdue our enjoyment, not cast a gloom 
over it; it should not create a spirit of *‘other 
worldism” in us, but lead us to see and to 
love the soul in all things here, (which Pla- 
to tells us so much of) instead of the exter- 
nal embodiment that perishes. Then sick- 
ness or health, age or youth, wealth or pov- 
erty will make no difference with our ca- 
pacity to get the best good out of life. 

Like the summer tourist, or invalid, who 
ut the outset finds himself ill-prepared for 
the move, and dreads it, we all dread the 
great change. But change is the life of our 
being, and as the timid invalid springs into 
fresh life before the first new day is ended, 
so we enter over-wearied into the freshness 
of immortality. 

I began this letter simply with the inten- 
tion of giving you a little extract from the 
note of a friend, because it reveals a pleas- 
ant picture of a working woman’s life, 
which is a cheering contrast to some of the 
personal experiences which are recorded in 
your paper, in regard to the daily life of 
women who are obliged to support them- 
selves by manual labor. Here it is: 


“After trying several different seashore residences, 
I have come to the conclusion that unites the 
most. The delightful drives and walks, in addition 
to the varied and beautiful coast, and views of the 
ocean in 80 az aspects, gives it agreat charm. I 
was never so pleasantly situated as this year,in a 
house very much resembling the one in which we 
boarded last summer, with the same general view; 
but we are much more pl tly ac dated than 
we were last summer. because we have so much more 
agreeable a hostess. The former one was of the most 
trying type of boarding-house-keepers, with great 
SS. and no merits, and thoroughly slovenly 
n her housekeeping, and selfish in her ways. Mrs. 
, on the contrary, isan admirable specimen of 
a New England well-trained woman, educated at 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, having a good scholarly 
training, and an admirable housewifely education, 
not ashamed to work, yet understanding how to or- 
der servants; added to this, what used to be eo rare 
in New England, knowing how to enjoy herself and 
make others enjoy themselves around her; = 











easy, 
kindly and hospitable. After early rising, and dili- 
gent work with hands and head, which would make 
many a city servant or indolent head of a family 
groan in spirit, she sits down to the piano for a 
cheerful song or tender pe be or joins voices with 
husband and friends in a chorus; her young son (pre- 
paring for Harvard) joining with his violin, or she 
drives herself in a little phaeton, bringing home 
flowers. This is too much about my landlady, but I 
thought you might like the portrait, as it is the type 
of women we all like to hold up to the young.” 
Such a picture as this is worth all the 
wise papers, and committees, and societies 
in the world, with their theories about 
women. This is a possibility, an actuality; 
we may say that nature has endowed some 
women with a peculiarly happy tempera- 
ment, or a sound body; but we can all, toa 
great extent, make our temperament; and 
consequently our bodily health A little 
more quietness, a little more faith, a little 
more obedience to the simple law of her 
being, and the New England woman may 
yet accomplish all things. 
Truly yours, 
Martua P. Lowe. 
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HONOR TO A PHILADELPHIA STUDENT. 
Two years ago Miss Helen Magill gradu- 
ated from the Boston University with high 
honor, taking the degree Ph. D. Now the 
Philadelphia Ledger reports with pride the 
following fresh honor to Miss Magill: 


Miss Helen Magill, Ph. D., daughter of 
President Msgill, of Swarthm»re College, 
and who has been studying at Cambridge, 
Eng., during the last two years, has recent- 
ly received a scholarship of the annual value 
of $175 in a competitive examination in 
Greek, French and Latin. 

Miss Magill’s private letters, as an actual 
student in Girton College, have furnished 
her American friends with a very fair idea 
of the business-like curriculum which these 
English girl-students enter for. Competing 
in the actual examinations prepared for the 
Cambridge Undergraduates, both in the 
‘Jittle go” and in the ‘‘tripos,” which is the 
examination for honors in the several de- 
partments, she gives high praise to the in- 
terest of the Cambridge professors, in car- 

ing out this crucial test for the intellectu- 
al ability of English girls. Girton College, 
it must be remembered, was instituted as a 
test college, to demonstrate the possibilities 
of an English woman’s education. Newn- 
ham Hall, which is also near Cambridge, 
and shares with Girton the advantage of 
Cambridge tutors and volunteer lectures, 
has a direct business intent, and is not ex- 
ploitive as Girton is. At Newnham Hall 

oung ladies are prepared for teachers of a 
high grade, and the examinations are in 
reference to this end. At Girton there is 
genuine competitive work done. which 
seems by all accounts to stand “greatly to 
the credit” of the young ladies, and in 
which Miss Magill, as a Greek and Latin 
scholar, stands high on the record. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Terry, formerly Mrs. Crawford, of 
Rome, is visiting her sister, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, at Newport. 


Mrs. Marcaret W. Campsenz will 
lecture in Rhode Island until November, 
doing the same good service which she does 
everywhere. 


Mrs. Bayarp Taytor will leave Kensett 
Square, Penn., in a few days, and hereafter 
reside permanently in New York. Her 
husband’s posthumous works will shortly 
be published. 

Mrs. E. M. Pike is said to be the first 
woman who ever started a da'ly paper in 
England. She is the publisher and proprie- 
tor of The Derby Daily Telegraph, an excel- 
lent evening paper. 

Miss JuLIA FLetcner, author of “Kis- 
met” and ‘‘Mirage,” was born in Brazil, 
where her father was resident. Her moth 
er was a daughter of Rev. Dr. Cesar Malan 
of Geneva, Switzerland. 

Miss Martna H. Spracue has been en- 
gaged as principal of Wheaton Female Sem- 
inary, at Norton, with Miss Alice King, of 
Philadelphia, as assistant. Both are teach- 
ers of experience and reputation. 

Suste Voc, during a delightful holiday 
among the White Mountains, climbed the 
sharp, rough peak of Chocorua, and found 
its spire more exhilarating than the steeple 
built with hands which fronts a cluttered 
room in the crowded city. 

Miss Bancrort, Deanjof the Young La- 
dies’ College, Evanston, Ill., who has won 
for herself so much praise from al! quarters 
for her ability and scholarship, and her 
plain, sensible style of dressing, is a gradu- 
ate of Syracuse University. 

Rosa Bonneur has two pictures in the 
Antwerp Triennial Fine Arts Exhibition, 
which opened recently. This is the first 
time that she has exhibited for fifteen years. 
One of the paintings represents the stag 
called the ‘King of the Forest” of Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Miss Kate Bennett, the New York 
swimming teacher, with twenty of her pu 
pils, young ladies of fashion and family, 
lately entered the water at Coney Island 
and proved that she and they were perfect- 
ly at home in the briny elements. They 
were all diving bells—of course. 

Miss ANNIE JENNESS, the young lady 
lecturer of whom the Boston Press spoke so 
favorably last winter, will be upon the 
platform again this season. Her engage- 
ments are made through the Williams Bu- 
reau of this city. Her subjects are, ‘‘Con- 
ventionalism” and ‘‘Peculiarities.” 

Mantz A. Kemp, Swarthmore’s valedic- 
torian of 1879, has had three positions ten- 
dered to her, oneof which she has accepted, 
to teach the languages and higher mathe- 
matics in an Episcopalian school in Lancas- 
ter, Penn. Let teachers take courage. There 
is plenty of room higher up. 

Mrs. VALeRtA G. Strong, of Malden, 
Mass., offers to give $10,000 to Fryeburg 
Academy, at Fryeburg, Maine, on condi- 
tion that an equal sum be raised by subscrip. 
tion before the close of 1880. This is the 
famous old academy where Daniel Webster 
taught the year after he graduated from 
Dartmouth, and with which many people 
more or lessrenowned have been associated. 
It was founded in 1792 by William Pitt 
Fessenden’s grandfather. 


Mrs. ELEANOR MereEp1TH of “The Rivals” 
Combination has returned to this city, from 
Manchester-by-the sea, where she has been 
spending the summer. The ‘‘Rivals” consists 
of Mrs. Eleanor Meredith, dialect reader; 
Mr. Wm. H. Sayward, impersonation; Mr. 
Walter Emerson, cornet soloist; Mr. Leon 
Keach, pianist, and Mrs. Julia Houston 
West, soprano. This is considered to be 
not only the most novel and varied talent 
to be found in any organization, but each 
one is a finished artist in her or his specialty. 
The company are making many engage- 
ments for the coming season, and have bril- 
liant prospects. 

Miss EMMA SHELDON, a young lady of 
Wakefield, R. I., is a skillful boatwoman, 
thoroughly familiar with the somewhat dif- 
ficult navigation of the Saukatucket River 
and Point Judith Pond, a large sea-inlet. 
She manages her sail-boat alone, or with 
the improvised assistance of some invited 
party of ladies, and is equally at home on 
the water through the day or 1n the even- 
ing. She is sometimes challenged to an 
impromptu trial of speed, either by an am- 
ateur, or by a veteran boatman, and very 
commonly comes off victor. Miss Sheldon 
has greatly improved her health, which 
formerly was delicate, by the faithful use 
of her favorite mode of exercise. 
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POETRY. 


ASLEEP ON MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 








Upon the mountain's stormy breast 

I laid me down and sank to rest; 

I felt the wild thrill of the blast, 
Defied and welcomed as it passed, 
And made my lullaby the psalm 

Of strife that wins immortal! calm. 
Cradled and rocked by wind and cloud, 
Safe pillowed on the summit proud, 
Steadied by that encircling arm 
Which holds the universe from harm, 
I knew the Lord my eou! would keep 
Upon his mountain-tops asleep. 





>- 


The golden-rod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple-orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 
The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 
In dusty pods the milk-weed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 
The sedges flaunt their harvest, 
In every meadow nook; 
And asters by the brook-side 
Make asters in the brook. 
From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 
At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 
By all these lovely tokens 
September's days are here, 
With summer's best of weather, 
Aud autumn’s best of cheer. 
But none of all this beauty 
Which floods the earth and air, 
Is unto me the secret 
Which makes September fair. 
"Tis a thing which I remember; 
To name it thrills me yet; 
One dayof one September 
I never can forget. 
—H. H. in Scribner for September. 


THE LITTLE APPLE-BOY. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 








“Will you please buy an apple, sir?” said 
a boy, addressing a gentleman, who was 
walking along the sidewalk, as" if quite at 
leisure. 

‘No, I am not in want,” he replied, at the 
same time putting out his hand, as if to re- 
pel his nearer approach. 

“Do, sir, buy one. They’re only a cent 
apiece. I’ve had bad luck to-day, and have 
not earned enough to buy bread for supper, 
besides paying for our lodgings; and if I 
don’t pay, we shall be turned into the street. 
I shouldn’t mind it much myself, but ’twill 
be sure to make my little brother sick, if he 
slept out doors.” 

As the gentleman listened to the boy, he 
also attentively surveyed him. He was 
about twelve years old and though his face 
and hands were clean, his clothing was dirty 
and ragged. His thin, pale face, expressive 
of much intelligence, wore a look of settled 
sadness, and exhibited lines of care which 
looked as if they had no business on so 
young & countenance. 

“Do you have to pay for your own and 
your brother’s lodging?” the gentleman 
asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Have you no father?” 

“No, sir; he died a great while ago.” 

“And your mother?” 

‘She is dead, too. She used to wash, but 
she was so ill and weak, she couldn’t earn 
only enough to pay the rent. I sold chips 
to get somethin’ to eat.” 

“And did you get enough—as much as 
you all wanted?” 

“Some days I did, and others we couldn’t 
have any supper, only little Willie. We 
used to save enough from our dinner for 
him, it made us feel so bad to hear him cry 
‘cause he was hungry.” 

‘And is Willie the brother you speak of?” 

‘Yes, sir. He's four years old now—old 
enough to do asI tell him. He stays in the 
place where we sleep, while I’m gone sell- 
ing apples. And if I sell’em all before 
night, I take him out for a walk.” 

“You used to sell chips, you say. I sup- 
pose you can make more selling apples?” 

‘No, sir, Lcan’t. I left off selling chips 
‘cause the basket was too heavy for me. I 
begun to'have a pain in my side, such as 
mother used to have when she washed.” 

‘‘How much do you pay for the place you 
hire?” 

“Twenty-five cents a week, sir. It isn’t 
near so good as we had when mother was 
alive. There isn’t much light, but Willie 
can see to play with the little square blocks - 
1 got for him.” 

The gentleman, whose name was Water- 
son, and whose home was in the West, hun- 

dreds of miles distant, had little idea of the 
sufferings of the poor in a populous city 
like New York. He could hardly realize 
that a boy twelve years old, without father 
or mother, with a child four years old en- 
tirely dependent on him, should manage, 
day after day, to procure bread. He thought 
of his own children at home, of how many 
and varied were their wants, and with what 
watchful and untiring care they were con- 
stantly guarded, and ceased to think of the 
boy’s ragged and dirty clothes, as a reason 
for repelling him. 
“You have no father nor mother, you say. 

Is there no one to take care of you?” 

“No one, sir;” and his eyes filled with 
tears. 
“Will you go with me to the place wher? 


your little brother is? I should hike to see 
him.” 

‘Yes, sir, but it is a long way from here.” 

‘‘No matter—1 will go. Your little broth- 
er’s name is Willie—what is yours?”’ 

“My mother used to cal] me James, but 
folks call me Jim now. My other name is 
Floy?” 

“Well, James, lead the way, and I will 
follow.” 

After wandering through What, to Mr. 
Waterson, appeared to be a perfect laby- 
rinth of narrow streets and alleys, his con- 
ductor stopped at the head of a flight of 
steps. 

“This is the way down here,” said he. 
“I will go first and open the door. Only a 
corner of the room belongs to Willie and 
me. We have it of a woman that’s gone 
most of the time by day. She goes away to 
work, somewhere.” 

The place which the poor boy had called 
a room, could hardly be entitled to that dig- 
nity. A thrifty farmer would be unwilling 
that the least fastidious of his dumb animals 
should be confined in so gloomy a place, 
and be obliged to breathe airso dank and 
fetid. They approached the corner, secured 
to the little apple-boy and his brother by 
paying twenty-five cents a week. The little 
fellow was lying fast asleep on a pile of 
shavings. The declining sunbeams had 
found the opening, crossed by an iron grat- 
ing, which lighted this subterranean dwell- 
ing—a dungeon in everything but name— 
and fell directly on the child’s head and face. 
How so great a degree of deauty could be 
preserved in the midst of so much squalor, 
was a mystery to Mr. Waterson. But it 
was at best, only a sickly kind of beauty. 
The little arms, one of which pillowed the 
cheek, had none of the plumpness which 
gathers dimples to the elbows, and spreads 
over them a rosy freshness such as ought to 
belong to early childhood. The blue veins 
of the temples hada weak, flaccid look, 
and the face,much paler than it should have 
been, as well as the general attitude of the 
whole figure, was expressive of that languor 
arising from debility, rather than that occa- 
sioned by the gentle abandonment of health- 
ful slumber. 

His clothing was neither ragged nor dirty, 
and his little bare feet, as well as the other 
portions of his skin exposed to view, were 
perfectly clean. The curly hair, too, which 
was mingled with the curly shavings, was 
as bright, soft and silky as the golden ring- 
lets pillowed on down ia the palaces of the 
rich. James stood by the side of Mr. Wa- 
terson, and silently looked on his sleeping 
brother. There was something which ex- 
pressed some pride as well as pleasure, 
when he broke the silence, saying :— 

“You see, sir, if I have to wear ragged, 
dirty clothes, that Willie’s are clean and 
whole.” 

‘But how does it happen?” said Mr. Wa- 
terson. 

“Oh, I pay the woman that lives here for 
washing and mending ‘em. Sometimes I 
have to go without any dinner or supper for 
the sake of doing it, but Willie is so good 
and so pretty, I couldn’t bear to see him 
ragged and dirty. I comb and brush his 
hair every morning. Doesn't it look beau- 
tiful, sir? Here’s his new cap; see what a 
pretty tassel. One week, not long ago, I 
had uncommon good luck, sol bought it 
for him. He had nothing before butan old 
torn hat that was too big for him and kept 
dropping down over his eyes. You see, 
too, for such as us, he has a good bed. I 
shouldn’t mind sleeping on the hard boards 
myself, but I get the nicest, softest shavings 
Ican for Willie. Some, sir, are a great 
deal softer and nicer than others.” 

“And shouldn’t you like to have clean 
clothes and a nice cap?” 

“Oh, yes sir! but I can’t earn enough to 
get them for both of us, and I much rather 
that Willie should have them than to have 
them myself. .O, sir, what shall 1 do?” said 
he, starting and snatching up his basket of 
apples; ‘‘the woman that lives here is come 
—I heard her speak. She’s coming down 
the steps, I must run and try to sell some 
more apples, for if I don’t get enough to 
pay her she’ll turn Willie and me into the 


street.” 
Before Mr. Waterson had time to make 


any answer, the little boy darted forward, 
and attempted to pass the woman, who, 
perceiving his intention, placed herself be- 
fore the steps and prevented his egress. She 
was a coarse, untidy-looking woman, and 
ssid, while she held him by the arm: 

“You don’t get off so easy. Maybe you’ve 
forgotten ’tis Saturday, and that the money 
is due me for your lodging.” 

‘No, I haven’t,” said he. ‘‘I’ve had bad 
luck sellin’ apples every day this week, and 
the worst of all to-day, so that I haven’t got 
enough to pay you by six pence. If you 
will let me go, perhaps I can earn the six- 
pence before dark, and enough bread for 
Willie’s supper besides.” 

‘‘Well, give me the shillin’, and I'l) let 
you go. It ain’t safe to trust boys with 
money that’s another person’s honest due 
that don’t know no better than to buy caps 
with silk tassels and gold bands.” 

Mr. Waterson, who having, during this 
colloquy, stood in the shadow of the damp 
wall, had been unseen by the woman, now 
stepped forward. 





“Twenty-five cents is what the boy owes 





you, I believe,” said he, addressing her. 

“Yes,” she replied, without manifesting 
the least surprise at his sudden appearance, 

“and a week’s lodging for two boys with a 
decent woman like me, that can be had for 
a quarter, is dirt cheap.” 

“That is a commodity which ought to be 
very cheap,” thought Mr. Waterson, look- 
ing around him, and wondering at the same 
time how James contrived to keep the cor- 
ner where he and his brother slept so com- 
paratively clean. 

As these thoughts passed through his 
mind, he handed twenty-five cents to James, 
and told him to pay her. With a sigh ex- 
pressive of the relief it gave him to have 
the means to cancel what to him was a seri- 
ous debt, and a ‘“Thank’e sir,” to Mr. Wa- 
terson, made eloquent by the heartfelt man- 
ner in which it was spoken, he obeyed the 
command. 

“Come with me,” said Mr. Waterson, as 
he left the cellar. 

A basket was purchased, which was soon 
filled with meat, vegetables and loaves of 
bread of good quality, such as did not often 
find their way into the wretched subterrane- 
an abodes, such as Mr. Waterson had just 
visited. Such little delicacies were also 
placed at the top of the basket, such as a 
father would like to purchase for his own 
children, but there was nothing among the 
whole which gave so much joy to the heart 
of the little boy as a mince-pie; for, besides 
its being associated in his mind with the 
nursery rhyme respecting little Johnny Hor- 
ner, and the way, as he sat in the corner, he 
pulled the plums from the Christmas pie, 
which he told Mr. Waterson his mother 
taught him when he was no bigger than 
Willie, the thought of how delighted that 
dear brother would be with a dainty, often 
seen though never tasted, made his joy over- 
flow in large, bright tears. Sometimes he 
laughed outright as be peeped into the bas- 
ket, and beneath the green leaves which 
were used as a covering, and caught a 
glimpse of the pie, with its flaky crust, and 
imagined how snug the large, luscious 
plums were lying beneath. When he did 
not look into the basket, he kept his eye on 
it; for it seemed to him hardly possible 
that, containing such a treasure, it could 
ever arrive safe at its place of destination. 

‘‘What’s in the basket will last you till 
Monday morning, will it not?” said Mr. 
Waterson. 

‘*‘There’s mcre than enough for that,” re- 
plied the apple-boy. 

“Then you can give what is left to the 
woman who lets you havea corner of her 
cellar, for I have thought of taking you and 
your littla brother home with me. Should 
you like to go?” 

‘Yes, indeed; ’twould be famous. 
a great way off?” 

‘From this city it’s hundreds of miles.” 

‘And ain’t there any little poor boys 
there, that have to pick rags and bones, and 

sell chips and apples for a livin’?” 

“Not one.” 

“How odd ’twould seem.” 

‘‘And there are no dark, dirty alleys, nor 
cellars and dens darker still. All live in 
clean, comfortable houses, and have plenty 
of sweet air and bright sunshine.” 

‘‘What a famous place? 1 thought there 
were dark, dismal places for such as us 
everywhere. Maybe there would be room 
enough for Willie to have a rose-bush,” a 
sudden light dawning upon his face. 

“Plenty.” 

‘‘Would there? A great, famous rose- 
bush. I mean high as Willie’s head. When 
mother was alive she had one put in a little 
red earthen flower-pot—a very little bush it 
was, but it had six roses on it once, and 
they used to smell so sweet and fresh. 
After she died the flower pot got turned 
over and broke one day when I was gone; 
and before I got back the leaves and roses 
were all wilted. I tried to bring ‘em to life 
again, but couldn’t. Willie and I were so 
sorry we both cried.”’ 

‘‘There will be room for rosebushes as 
high as your own head, as well as Willie’s, 
and if you are good you shall have time to 
cultivate them. Do you know how to 
read?” 

*‘O, yes, sir, my mother taught me, but a 
great many of the poor boys don’t know 
how. Ihave some leaves of a Testament, 
and I readin it Sundays. Last Sunday I 
read the story about the city with twelve 
gates of pearl and streets of gold, I read it 
aloud to Willie, and then we talked about 
mother, and he said he guessed she lived 
there now. Willie says the prayer that’s 
in the Testament every night, but when 
I'm very tired I sometimes go to sleep right 
in the middle of it. But do you in real 
earnest mean to take Willie and me to that 
nice place where you live?” 

“Certainly I do, if you would like to go. 
You must remember, however, that you 
will have to work; and digging the ground 
to raise potatoes, cabbages and squashes 
may seem harder to you than selling apples.” 

“If it is, I knowl shall like it better. 
There’s only one thing that will make ‘me 
feel bad to go.” 

‘‘What is that?” 

***Cause I shall have to leave little Jack 
Fisk. He’s a chip-seller, and some days 
he’s so weak he can’t carry his basket, and 
then I give him a piece of bread to eat. I 
don’t know what he'll do, if I go away.” 


Is it 





“There is a neighbor of mine who might 
like to take him. But here is the place 
where you lodge—is it not?” 

“Yes, sir; I guess Willie will laugh when 
he sees the pie. He has seen pies through 
the window at the confectioner’s, but he 
never tasted of one. I never did but once, 
and that was before my father died. Would 
you show it to him to-night, or wait til) 
morning?” 

“I think you had better wait till morn- 
ing,” said Mr. Waterson, smiling at the 
boy’s eagerness. 

“To-morrow’s Sunday, so I shan’t have 
to sell apples. I always read a story in the 
Testament to Willie, every Sunday. He 
almost always wants me to read about the 
city with its gates of pearl and streets of 
gold, ‘cause he says it comes right up be- 
fore him, and looks so bright and shining.” 

“Tam glad you find so geod a way to 
spend your time. I will see you again 
Monday morning. Stay here till I come. 
Can you carry the basket down the steps 
without help?” 

“O. yes, sir. It makes me strong to feel 
glad. I guessI shan’t goto sleep in the 
middle of the prayers to-night.” 

Mr. Waterson did not leave the city till 
Tuesday, as a great part of Monday had to 
be employed for the purpose of obtaining 
decent clothing for the little apple boy and 
his brother. 

He subsequently never for a moment had 
cause to regret his benevolence toward the 
two friendless boys. James proved to be 
active, industrious and faithful; and the 
face which looked so thin, pale and sad the 
day he begged Mr. Waterson to buy apples, 
soon became ruddy and cheerful. 

Willie, too, who at first seemed fading 
away like a broken flower, soon looked 
fresh and bright as the roses on the ‘‘great 
famous bush” which Mr. Waterson gave 
him, and on which James bestowed the 
nicest care. 

Willie will certainly be a horticulturist, 
Mr. Waterson says, and he has already se- 
lected a lot of land, with a deep rich soil 
for a farm, which he intends to present to 
James the day he is twenty-one, and where, 
in laying out and preparing the grounds, 
which are to surround the house to be erect- 
ed, Willie will have full scope for the ex- 
ercise of his taste and skill in horticulture, 
beginning to manifest themselves. James 
has, also, in addition to all the pleasures 
and comforts which he and his brother 
find in their new home, another cause of 
gratitude and thankfulness. Jack Fisk, 
the little chip-seller—the thought of leaving 
whom made him feel so sad—through the 
influence of Mr. Waterson, is living with a 
near neighbor. He at first took him for 
only a few months on trial. His diligence 
and good conduct in every respect have, 
however, thus far so well recommended 
him, that there is every reason to believe 
that he has, during the years of his minori- 
ty, found a permanent home—a real home, 
which comprehends more than food and 


shelter—and plenty of hard work. 
————7 oe 


“OBEYING HUSBANDS OR COMMANDING 
WIVES.” 


The working members of the Rhode Is- 
land Woman Suffrage Association were at 
one time characterized as a ‘‘society of 
crowing hens,” by an honored member of 
the General Assembly, on the occasion of 
their yearly appeal before that body in be- 
half of political equality. As the member 
in question was addressing a woman whose 
rich life experience had resulted in a moth- 
erhood too large and unselfish to be confined 
to the children whose price of physical birth 
she had paid, and whose later years had 
been devoted to reformatory and benevolent 
work, the propriety of the remark seemed, 
to some of us, rather questionable. The 
ability to crow never seemed to us to be 
such a distinction as removed from the rath- 
er idiotic condition which attaches to both 
the male and female domestic fowl, and the 
hen is certainly as useful and far more quiet, 
and therefore more desirable as a near neigh- 
bor, than her lordly companion. We have, 
therefore, failed to see why those who op- 
pose the equal rights of women should se- 
lect that rare bird, ‘‘a crowing hen,” to 
liken ‘‘Woman’s Rights women” to. A hen 
that crowed, if she attended to her domestic 
duties as conscientiously as most Woman 
Suffragists who have families, do to theirs, 
could hardly be more ridiculous than an 
am itivus young chanticleer, whose only 
use in life is to wake honest sleepers at un- 
seemly hours, makes himself. But whatev- 
er may be the reason, the expression of our 
honored Assemblyman is a favorite one with 
those who would make merry at earnest 
women, whose voices are heard in public, 
or whose actions make themselves felt out- 
side the domestic sphere. We have always 
supposed, however, that in these later years 
such contemptuous or coarse expressions 
were confined wholly to those who were op- 
posing the public equality of women. We 
had thought the days were gone in which 
the same spirit would be manifested in re- 
gard to the condition of Woman inside the 
family. Most men now-a-days repel with a 
considerable show of indignation the charge 
that they wish to hold their wives subject 
to them in domestic life. It was left to the 


author of the remarks on the ‘‘Sunday 
School Lesson,” published in your issue of 











Saturday, August 30, to show that lawyers 
and demagogues do not have a monopoly of 
that sort of “‘slang,” but that in the bame 
of religion the doctrine of the family sub- 
jection of women is taught by means of 
“crowing-hen” allusions. The author of 
this article, in expounding Paul's authorita- 
tive ‘‘Wives, submit yourselves to your own 
husbands,” says, ‘‘The word submit, in a 
general sense, means regard your husband 
as the head of the house,” and adds, ‘The 
following lines may not be out of place 
bere: 

“Ill thrives the hapless family that shows 

A cock that’s silent and a hen that crows; 

I know not which live most unn atural lives, 

Obeying husbands or commanding wives.” 

We know not which to condemn most in. 
dignantly, the assumption unspeakably de. 
grading to human nature, that in the mar. 
riage relation one must “command” and one 
“obey,” or the coarseness with which this 
still coarser thought is expressed. As, 
however, vulgarity is a personal quality 
which the wise rather avoid than contend 
against, we limit our protest to the doctrine 
which, according to this teacher of “Prac. 
tical Religion,” is taught still to the children 
of our Sunday Schools. Before the aboli- 
tion of American slavery, the text, ‘‘Ser- 
vants, obey in all things your masters ac- 
cording to the flesh,” was a favorite one. 
But there came a time when the literal read- 
ing was objected to by one and another who 
saw to what it logically led, and finally at 
this day, the most orthodox stickler for the 
authority of the Bible boldly declares the 
right of every man to own himself and the 
duty of resistance to tyrants as obedience to 
God. Has Paul’s word changed? No; but 
men, of the most reverent searching of the 
Scriptures, have come to see that slavery is 
wrong, and that God teaches by experience 
more perfectly than by any perhaps half 
understood word of an ancient Apostle. It 
would seem that the experience of those 
families in which neither half of the mar- 
riage firm is ‘‘silent” or wishes to ‘‘crow” 
alone, in which neither the husband or wife 
“commands” or ‘‘obeys,” should render the 
“‘wives submit” of Paul as obsolete as hig 
“servants obey” in the sense in which it 
was accepted when slavery was built upon 
it. But it seems that the original meaning 
of ‘‘obedience” is still retained and taught. 
What does such a text, expounded in such 
a way, logically lead to? Let us speak 
plainly, for we are dealing with that which 
requires truth in its austerity. ‘Wives 
submit” to the ‘head of the house” means 
that the man is and must be, ina well or- 
ganized family, an absolute monarch. He 
must ‘“‘love” his wife—as a muster may his 
favorite slave—he should ‘‘consult’’ her—as 
a sovereign his ministers—but his will gov- 
erps, and hers must always yield in case of 
difference. And the relation of husband 
and wife being what it is, this doctrine log- 
ically deprives women of self-ownership. 
Is this anything but slavery? ‘‘Wives sub- 
mit,” means the degradation of Woman in 
servitude to the passions of men, as truly in 
the ‘‘Christian” household of elegance and 
refinement as in the Turkish harem. 
‘*Wives submit” means drunken husbands 
begetting criminally inclined or diseased 
children. ‘‘Wives submit” means beating 
of over-worked women in the back alleys 
by brutal men who own them; and it means, 
equally, over-bearing control in money mat- 
ters, in social habits, and in the education 
of children, in the stately homes of wealth 
and culture. ‘‘Wives submit” means, in 
short, the subjection of women to men, and 
that is slavery, whether the chains be of 
gold or iron. 

Is this a doctrine to teach to children in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century? 
Can men justify such teaching respecting 
the mothers of the race as they have long 
since repudiated concerning the African 
servant? We hear a great deal of talk from 
noble-minded men who would scorn to use 
the word ‘“‘obey” in relation to their wives, 
about the needlessness of our agitation for 
Woman’s Rights. These men are, some- 
times, unconsciously to themselves, influen- 
ced by the old idea of the ‘head of the 
house,” but they feel themselves so free 
from any desire to claim a right which they 
would not yield their wives, that they judge 
that women have no need for self-assertion. 
Would that women had no such need! But 
so long as Sunday School children are 
taught that ‘‘practical religion” includes an 
inferior position for Woman in the home, 
so long as they are taught that the father 
has a right of control over the mother, so 
long must women and men who know the 
falsity and wrong of this doctrine cry out 
against it. Thanks to slow-growing justice 
and to civilizing love, there are homes 
whose silent example of equality of rights, 
mutual respect and mutual honor give the 
convincing lie to the old assertion, ‘there 
must be one head to the family.” From 
such homes go out men who would despise 
themselves if guilty of any assumption of 
“command” over their wives, and women 
too self-respecting to marry any man who 
would talk of ‘‘obedience.” Out from such 
homes spreads the sweet influence of the 
only chaste, noble and ennobling love be- 
tween man and woman, the “‘stately bridal” 
of equal powers, of equal rights, and of mu- 
tual dependence.—A. C. G. in Providence 
Journal. 
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A VISIT TO THE SAGES. 


Years ago we heard a white-baired man 
(hasn’t Bronson Alcott always had white 
hair?) tell, with the sincerity of friendship 
and the pardonable pride of a fond com- 
panion, of the little coterie which has made 
Concord famous. True, the town itself has 
a history. It was baptized first by the blood 
of freedom. It holds the first British sol- 
diers who fell in the war of the Revolution 
moldering in its sod. It has a river as 
dreamy as the Nile, a lake as clear and po- 
etic as Como, and meadows as dainty as 
any in Old England; but what if there had 
been no Emerson, to write of the “‘shot 
heard round the world”; or Thoreau, to 
picture Walden; or Hawthorne, to idealize 
every hill-top and valley? There may be 
poetry; but what if there be no singer? 

What shall be said of Concord now that 
the historic places have become Athenian 
groves, and Plato and Aristotle have a band 
of pupils—not from little Greece, but from 
broad Ameriea? And why should not four 
women make up a party to go and learn 
from the lips of the sages? 

It has been said again and again that the 
sisterhood cannot be in time for the cars or 
make journeys alone and accomplish the 
thing desired. But facts prove otherwise. 
From Illinois, Ohio, and two different parts 
of New England, four of us came together; 
were in due time; had a charming ride 
through a varied country; and after arriv- 
ing at our destination, hired a carriage, with 
the agreement that the driver should tell us 
everything he knew and all that he had for- 
gotten, both of which were not inconsider- 
able. ; 

The day was perfect, the grass not dried 
in the fields, the flowers still fresh and fra- 
grant, the air balmy, and the birds not tired 
of singing. Soon we reached the Old 
Manse, a two-and-a-half-story brown gam- 
breled-roofed house, away back from the 
road, grand old trees leading up to it and 
the Concord River lazily flowing in the 
rear. We seemed to see again Hawthorne 
and his gentle wife, Sophia Peabody, as 
they came directly after their wedding, al- 
most forty years ago. Here Emerson’s 
father was born, and here lived his grand- 
father, the young preacher who joined the 
farmers on his meeting-house green, April 
19, 1775, and for whom and his bride this 
fine house was built. 

Only a few rods from here, through a 
double line of elms, maples, and pines, we 
come to the battle-ground on Concord 
Bridge. On either hand stretches the beau- 
tiful river, its edges covered with water-lily 
leaves, which sway gently with the passing 
breeze. At the left, in a little spot hedged 
in by granite posts and chain, lie the bodies 
of some British soldiers. Just across the 
bridge stands the Minute Man of young 
Daniel French—a soldier, with gun in hand, 
his sleeves rolled up, the veins in his arms 
swollen near to bursting, his plow left at 
his side, and his eag r soul kindling in his 
face. Beneath are Emerson’s famous words: 

“By the rude bridge that curbed the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

Asingle granite shaft, with appropriate 
iinscription, ‘‘In gratitude to God and in the 
love of freedom,” marks the scene of action. 
From this point we drive through the pretty 
town. Here is the broad two-story drab 
house of Emerson, with its old trees and 
cheerful air, which seems to bid us welcome. 
Here Margaret Fuller inwrought her own 
beautiful life into the lives of those about 
her. Here in the quaint and simple library, 
‘filled with valuable books, have sat Sumner 
and Phillips, Whittier and Longfellow, and 
scores more who have honorably gained 
fame in the New World and the Old, and 
who, like Barry Cornwall, have carried 
Emerson’s ‘‘Conduct of Life” in their pock- 
ets, to read in their leisure moments. In 
the roomy pasture back of the house is the 
little donkey so well known by the villagers, 
because Miss Ellen, the poet’s daughter, 
rides upon him. ‘‘A scene for an artist she 
makes,” said our young guide; ‘‘but she is 
the best lady in the town and everybody 
loves her,” he added, with the real pride 
that all Concord feels for anything Emer- 
sonian. 

We drive past the oldest elm in the place, 
said to have been ‘used as a whipping-post, 
the rings for fastening theculprits still found 
in its sides; and past the old Wright Tav- 
ern, where Major Pitcairn wished he might 
stir the Yankee’s blood as he stirred his 
wine, and succeeded in a different manner 
from what he had expected. 

A little way from the town, through a 
forest of oaks and pines, we come to the 
beautiful lake which Thoreau has immortal- 
ized, clear as Lake George and set in as pure 
emerald as the lakes of Killarney. It isa 
restful place, with no sound save perchance 
the dipping of an oar or the note of a bird, 
which the lonely man loved so well. Here 
on the shore is the spot where he built his 
house, twelve foot square, and lived for two 
and a half years, giving to the world what 
he desired others to give, his inner self. ‘I 
require of every writer, first or last,” he 
Says, ‘‘a simple and sincere account of his 
own life;.... for, if he has lived sin- 
cerely, it must have been in a distant land 
to me.” Here is his bean-field, where he 
“fused to hoe from five o’clock in the morn- 


ing till noon,” and made, as he said, an inti- 
mate acquaintance with weeds and a pecu- 
niary profit of $8.714¢. There on the hill- 
top is the open sward where, under a few 
grand old trees, he used to entertain friends 
from over the sea, as well as those nearer 
home. Where his house stood is a plain 
cross anda pile of stones, to which each 
visitor reverently adds one. Here he still 
lives, though his body lies over in the cem- 
etery, near to Hawthorne’s; lives in every 
ripple of the lake or tremor of a leaf—the 
strange, true man who followed the rule he 
laid down for others: ‘“‘Every man is tasked 
to make his life, even in its details, worthy 
of the contemplation of his most exalted 
and critical hour.” : 

And now we come back to the old 


Orchard House, set in its frame-work of 
grand trees, its walls and doors even daint- 
ily covered with May Alcott’s sketches; its 
every room and hall echoing to the cheer of 
the author of ‘‘Little Women”; and, beside 
all, rich with the presence of the white- 
haired philosopher, who has lived to see 
what he has all nis life-time planned—an 
Athenian school in rugged New England. 
The room where the savans are gathered is 
low and square, buff paper on the walls, 
crimson lambrequins over the windows, and 
cool white matting on the floor. The pic- 
tures of Emerson and Alcott are both 
younger by a score of years than the origi- 
nals—both poetic and somewhat ideal. 

Professor Harris, with eyes that look into 
his own mind, rather than out upon his 
audience, sits at the crimson-covered table 
and talks of the limits of physiological psy- 
chology; Dr. Jones, the Lllinois platonist, 
sits beside Mr. Alcott, their white hair al- 
most blending as they listen eagerly to the 
speaker; Frank Sanborn, with his tall form 
and kindly face; Dr. Bartol, with his musi- 
cal voice; Emerson, getting heavenward, but 
never getting old; Elizabeth Peabody, her 
gray curls straying about her face; Col. 
Higginson; Ednah Cheney; Lucy Stone; 
Frances E. Willard; Mr. Wasson; Profes 
sor Davidson, and scores of others, min- 
isters, editors, thinkers are easily recog- 
nized. The Concord School of Philosophy 
has been a success, and will be held again 
next summer. May the white-haired men 
who have graced’ this feast of reason and 
flow of soul be present then, and not have 
been called up higher.—Sarah K. Bolton, in 
the Independent. 


DULL TOOLS FOR BUYING. 


A good dollar is a sharp buying tool. 
The buying power that is in it cuts keenly 
and precisely; as well in one bargain as 
another, at one time as at another. Thus it 
cheats no man. Why does anybody want 
to have dull tools used? When we can just 
as well have our dollars sharp, what is the 
use in having themdull? Clearly none, for 
those who want to buy. For them the dol- 
lars that will buy most are the best. But 
for the men who have things to sell, are not 
dull and cheap dollars very fine? Cheap 
money makes high prices, so-called. He 
who has Jand, or crops, or goods to sell, 
can get for them more poor dollars than 
good dollars, and he is very apt to think 
only of the number and to shut his eyes to 
the kind of dollars. ‘‘Things sell better,” 
he says, forgetting that they would sell still 
more quickly, and for more pieces of paper 
called dollars, if the notes in use were those 
of the late Confederacy. He is pleased to 
think himself richer, because he has 100 
halves called dollars instead of fifty dollars 
that are dollars. But the dealer in Rich- 
mond who sold one pair of boots for $500 
in Confederate nutes had the worst of it, 
for the leather was worth more than the pa- 
per, and lasted longer. 

High prices in bad money are never so 
good as low prices in good money. The 
farmer who could sell his bushel vf wheat 
for $2 during the war, thinks he is doing 
very badly if he gets only $1 now. But the 
dollar which he gets will buy fully as much 
as three dollars would have bought in 1864. 
Bad money widens the gap between produ- 
cer and consumer, as has been shown; at 
every step the cost is enhanced by the high- 
er charges of dealers, middle-men and trans- 
porters, to cover their risk in using money 
of changing value. It is as if every man 
who sells should put more sand in the su- 
gar, more chaff in the wheat, and more wa- 
ter in the whiskey, to make sure of profits. 
The farmer would get an extra price for 
once mixing chaff with his grain. But he 
would pay four extra charges in buying his 
whiskey, for the distiller, the rectifier, and 
the wholesale and retail dealers would each 
pour his pail of water into the barrel. The 
distiller, too, would get only one extra prof- 
it by watering the whiskey sold, but would 
pay all the profits of the farmer and all the 
dealers who had handled the wheat, each 
mixing more chaff with it. If the farmer 
gets cheap-dollar prices for his cattle or 
wool, he has to pay cheap-dollar prices for 
clothing, implements, sugar, tea, coffee, 
and everything else that he buys, and all 
these things pass through many hands be- 
fore they reach him, Thus it was that farms 
came to be thickly covered and houses 
thickly thatched with mortgages years ago; 
all producers were paying the cost of using 
bad money. We have tried all this; does 








any farmer want to go back to war prices? 
If he could tax others when he sells, and 


pay no tax himself when he buys, it would 
be a very different affair. But cheap mon- 
ey taxes everybody, and the producer most 
of all. 

Men who have things to sell are apt to 
forget all this. Cheap money, to them, 
means more dollars for their wheat and cot- 
ton, their wool, hogs and cattle. But how 
is it with the working-man? Does it pay 
him to have dull toolsto buy with? Plainly 
not if it helps the seller. Two boys, locked 
up together, cannot both make themselves 
rich by swapping jack knives with each 
other, and the use of bad dollars cannot 
help both the buyer and seller. If cheap 
money helps the seller at all, it hurts the 
buyer just as much. The country can gain 
nothing; it is only “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.”” But the working people live on 
wages, which change very slowly. If the 
dollars paid to them grow dull, so that 
prices rise, the cost of living gets higher. 
All the unions ever formed, all the strikes 
ever planned, never yet have given the work- 
ers power to push their wages upward as 
fast or as far as prices in dull dollars have 
risen. The seller gets more money for his 
pork or beef, but the workingman buys and 
pays more money. The world over, he 
suffers whenever cheap money makes food, 
clothing and rent cost more. 

Then the committee of workmen waits 
on the employer: “It costs us too much to 
live; higher wages, or we strike.” The 
employer reflects; ‘‘If 1 pay more wages, 
my goods will cost more, and fewer people 
will buy them. The markets of Canada, 
the West Indies, and Europe will be closed 
against me. Already the material costs more 
in dull dollars, and interest is higher, and 
the dealer and transporter charge more, for 
men will have pay for risk when no man 
can tell what his dollars may be worth to- 
morrow. Higher wages mean ruin; it is 
better to close the mill.” Or if he yields, 
the higher prices bring fewer buyers, and 
the mill can run only half time. What shall 
the poor workman do? Strike, and waste 
his savings in a barren struggle? Or yield, 
pinch himself, let the wife wear old clothes 
and the children go without shoes and try 
to bear it still longer? Cheap money has no 
pity. Prices will go still higher, and the 
sellers will want still more money. Higher 
wages the workman ought to have, if food, 
clothing and rent cost more. But higher 
wages mean fewer buyers, fewer hours’ 
work in a month, or the closing of the mill. 
For the seller, as he counts his handsome 
gains before he begins to spend them, cheap 
dollars seem very nice. But for the buyer 
it is anything but nice, when higher prices 
bring pinching or starvation, unless he can 
get higher wages. And higher wages mean 
less work. 

The workingmen have savings for time 
of need. With fair prices, the laborer 
knows that his $60 in bank will keep his 
family from want six weeks, if he should 
be sick or out of work. But men who have 
things to sell clamor for more money, and 
it comes. Prices mount upward. Soon the 
$60 will buy less food or clothing than $30 
would have brought. Instead of six weeks, 
the workman has but three weeks between 
him and want. In this very way, two- 
thirds of all the savings of the workingmen 
of this country were taken from them be- 
tween 1861 and 1864, The dollars were left, 
printed on the same paper, and in number 
the same, but two-thirds of their buying 
power had gone. Are weto have another 
era of unredeemed paper, and another 
wholesale confiscation of the savings of the 
working people, by aid of their votes? It 
is bad for the workman, when his candle is 
burned at both ends at once—bad if his 
earnings are taken from him, and his cost 
of living increased at the same time. But 
for him that is the effect of cheap money. 
It wastes his savings, and inflates his ex- 
penses, —Hachange. 
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TWO LITTLE SHOES. 


Our friend Charlie Bunnell was running 
messenger on the J. M. & I., and he tells us 
this story: ‘‘Bluff old Jack Mills, rough but 
kind-hearted, was the engineer. About a 
mile and a half this side of Columbus there 
is a fine stretch of road, and Jack had ‘‘pulled 
her wide open” to make up lost time, and 
the old engine and train were rocking along 
at the rate of about thirty miles an hour. 
A country road runs parallel with the track 
here for some distance, and finally crosses 
it. Buta short distance from the crossing, 
on the day we refer to, there was suddenly 
discovered a man, evidently half drunk, in 
a two-horse country wagon, and in it was 
his wife with him. The man was standing 
up driving like mad, but the train was so 
close upon him that no one dreamed of his 
attempting to cross, but making a sudden 
turn to the left, he endeavored to cross the 
railroad track. By the time the wagon was 
fairly on the track the locomotive struck it, 
mashed the wagon to splinters, killed the 
horses, and mangled to death the man and 
woman. The train ran some distance be- 
fore it could be stopped, and when it was 
finally checked Bunnell went forward and 
found Engineer Jack Mills, swearing like a 
trooper; his engine all ‘‘mussed,” and he 
was damning the drunken fool in the wagon 
for his criminal carelessness which brought 





on the accident. Jack was hot. As he 


turned to get on his engine to reverse her 
and return to the scene of the accident, 
his eyes caught sight of a tiny pair of baby 
shoes, which had been among other of the 
purchases of the man in the wagon, and 
knocked out. They had fallen on the boiler 
of the locomotive, and there they rested as 
gently as a dove sitting in a cannon’s mouth. 
A flood of recollections of the little ones at 
home watching and waiting for their pa- 
rents who would never come—thoughts, it 
may be, of little feet at home—was too much 
for the true and tender heart of the rough 
and hardy engineer, and he leaned on Char- 
lie Bunnell’s shoulder and sobbed aloud. 
*‘Just look at them little shoes, Charlie,” he 
said between his tears. ‘‘I--I—didn’t mind 
so “much runnin’ over that d—d drunken 
fool who tried to cross ahead of us when he 
couldn’t, but the little one, Charlie, the little 
kid that’s waitin’ for ‘em, that’s too rough!” 
— Madison Star. 














The Danbury News Man’s Book, 


MR. PHILLIPS’S GONENESS. 


A tale of wedded was * 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 
ts 


cents. 
‘Dear reader, this is a simple story, simply told. 
It is not designed to excite, but to improve. If it is 
not attractive, it is because it is true, and finds a 
cruel emphasis all about you. If the little volume 
should make a single husband more tender, a single 
wife more patient, and sell well, I feel that my labor 
has not been in vain.” 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 


The adventures of a gentleman who, on a wager of 
ten thousand dollars, undertook to go from New 
York to New Orleans in three weeks, without mon- 
ey or the assistance of friends. 12mo,, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


Announcements for Issue at an Early 
Day 


Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 
A Boat Voyage of 2,600 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NATHANIEL H. Bisnop, author of “Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe,” etc. Cr. 8vo, $2.50, 


66 s . 

The Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 

(ioe yo po Fathers.) By Mrs. Fevicta HEmans. 
ith full page and initial illustrations. 4to, full 

gilt, $1.50. Uniform with 
“NEARER MY GoD TO THEE.” “On, WHY SHOULD 
THE SPIRIT OF MorTAL BE PrRoup.” “ABIDE 
with Mg.” ‘Rock or AgEs.” 


The Vagabonds. 
By J.T. TRowpripee. A Jersentotion edition of 
this popular poem, With illustrations by F. O. C. 
DARLEY. 4to, full gilt, $1.50. 

Gems of Genius. 
Famous painters and their pictures. Edited by H. 
W. Frenou, author of “Castle Foam,” etc. ith 
40 full page illustrations. 4to, full gilt, 

Short Studies of American Authors, 
By T, W. Hie@rnson. 

Camps in the Caribbees. 
A naturalist’s adventures and discoveries in the 
West India Islands. By Frep A. Oper. 

Hope Mills; 
OR, BETWEEN FRIEND AND SWEETHEART. 
By Miss A. M. Dovetass. 

The Keys of Sect. 
i A Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D. D. Author of 
“Econemics,” etc. 

Castle Foam; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. By H. W, 
Frencu. 12mo, cloth, 


Shakspeare: 





A Biographic Aisthetic Study. By Geo. A. Cat: 
VERT. 16mo, $1.50. 

The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. 
No. Seven. Edited by Geo. M. Baker. Fresh 
and attractive pieces for school speakers and read- 
ing exercises. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 15 
certs. Uniform with Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, an é 


Practical Hints on Wood Engraving. 
For the instructionof Reviewers and the Public. 
By W. J. Linton. 

Room for One More. 

By Mary THacuer Hieeinson. With full page 
illustrations by Mrs. Lucy G. Morse. 16mo, cloth, 


$1.00. 
Young Joe, and Other Boys. 
B 


yJ. T, TRowpBripGEe. 16mo, illustrated, cloth, 


Roderick Ashcourt. 

By Danie Wise, D. D. J6mo, cloth, illustrated 
1.00; being the third volume of the Winwood 
liff Stories. 

Going South; 

OR, YACHTING OVER THE ATLANTIC COAST. 

By Outver Optic; being the fourth volume of the 
opular Great Western Series. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

M: ellan; 

OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 

WORLD. By Geo. M. Tow.e; being the thirdin 

the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History. 

16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
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wt on sand Newsdealers, and sent 
by Ee ‘3 postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
ee. 


“LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 

Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 

Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 

Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 

Corsets. 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 

Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 

Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 

ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 

Boston. First Floor. 


HERE THEY ARE! 


CHEAPEST SCREENS 
In The Market. 


Can be fitted to any window ina minute; just what 
you want for 40 cents each; free by express for $4.50 
per dozen. 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Dealer in Carpeting and 
Window Shades, 


173 Washington Street, Boston, 


Straw Matting, White or Red Check 12i%c; Fancy 
25 cts. Rustic Window Shades, for Summer-houses, 
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50 cts. Mosquito Canopies $2.00. Painted Shades, 
25 cts. Spring Fixtures 25 cts. 29 








HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & COS 


Sumiaer Books. 


John Burroughs, 
WAKE-ROBIN. Illustrated $1 50 
BIRDS AND POETS 150 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 1 50 


“Full of delicious out-door feeling. To read them 
is like wandering in the woods and fields.”"— Boston 
Transcript. 


W. D. Howells. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 12mo. 2 00 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 12mo. 2 00 
SUBURBAN SKETCHES. 12mo. 2 00 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 12mo. 200 
THE Same. 18mo. 125 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 12mo. 200 
THe Same. 18mo. 1 25 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK 200 
Charles Dudley Warner. 
MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN 1 00 
SAUNTERINGS 1% 
BACK-LOG STUDIES 150 
BADDECK 1 00 
IN THE LEVANT 2 00 
BEING A BOY 1 00 
IN THE WILDERNESS 75 
George E. Waring, Jr. 
A FARMER'S VACATION 3 00 
WHIP AND SPUR 1 25 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 75 
THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE 1 50 
Lucy Larcom. 
).OADSIDE POEMS for Summer Travelers 1 00 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE in Poetry 200 


H. D. Thoreau. 


WALDEN, OR, LIFE IN THE WOODS 1 

A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MER- 
RIMACK RIVERS 

EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST 

THE MAINE WOODS 

CAPE COD 

A YANKEE IN CANADA 

LETTERS AND POEMS 


Various, 
ONE SUMMER. A story 1 
ONE YEAR ABROAD 1 
MRS. THAXTER’S ISLESOFSHOALS 1 
1 
2 
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MISS JEWETT’S DEEPHAVEN 
JAMES'S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 
SHAIRP’S POETIC INTERPRETATION 

OF NATURE 1 
MRS. WHITNEY’S LESLIE GOLDTH- 
. WAITE 150 
MRS. (THACHER) HIGGINSON’S SEA- 

1 00 
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SHORE AND PRAIRIE 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


NEW ENGLAND 1 50 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 1 50 
MIDDLE STATES 1 50 
MARITIME PROVINCES 1 50 


Full, precise, accurate, well equipped with maps 
and plans, 


SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 2 00 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 
There Are Few Persons 


b+ 4 do not realize the necessity of some remedy for 
a 


General All-Goneness 


so common at this se: f 
on oes eason of the year. It used to be 


Iuaziness. 


It is now recognized be ” 
wht an gnized as a “Hated Disease,” for 


Eiolman 
LIivEeR PAD 


Sante Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


2 ch on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 


Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his piet- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Company, and you will avoid imposition, 
pe ty ame ant poeutle injury. All others are 

ess frauds, gotten up to b 
tion of the genuine. , a 





HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 20tf 


a week in your own town. Terms and 
$66 fitfree, H. Havierr & Co., Portland, Stains, 
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LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BOOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK, 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents: Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MKASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 4.m.,to 8 P.M. 
Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 6 p.m. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPT. 20, 1879. 











The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, Sept. 20, 1879. 


All epmmnaniontions oon, ae Wome JewEmah, 
all letters re to a ’ 
at addressed te the Editors of the Woman's 

OURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
usiness de nt of the , must be addressed 
o Box Seba. ‘Boston. Remittances in Registered 

or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 

ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 














The receipt of the r isa sufficient receipt of 
he first wTiigiien. e change of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


iration of their subscri ene and to forward money 


purpose. 
Subecribers are earnest] uested to note the ex- 
or the ensuing year ripe waiting for a bill. 








POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 


Many women have watched for the plat- 
forms issued by recent political conventions 
as they have in many previous years, in the 
hope, which has always proved vain, that 
one or the other of the parties between 
which the power lies would make itself the 
champion of the political rights of women. 

Naturally most of us have looked to the 
Republican party to take this step. A ma- 
jority of the women in this State are Repub- 
licans. They are also a majority of the 
whole people. They are indispensable in 
the home and invaluable in the family. 
They are the main educators of the chil- 
dren. The church could not exist without 
them. Their loyalty to the country and to 
its institutions has been proved at every time 
of trial since we were a nation. They are 
law-abiding, industrious citizens. They 
have a common stake with men in the good 
or evil which may overtake this Republic. 
They number twenty millions, but they are 
denied political rights. They are disfran- 
chised without any charge. They bear al 
ways all the helplessness, humiliation and 
degradation which that word disfranchised 
implies. They are not hidden. In every 
family, morning, noon and night they meet 
their political superiors, their rulers. Be- 
fore the Republican party had an existence 
they petitioned for equal laws, and for po 
litical rights, and they have not ceased to do 
this, except during the late war, when the 
country needed the help of every woman. 
During all those fateful years women per- 
formed their women’s part with a fidelity 
to the Republican party and its great object 
such as no other allies ever gave. They 
toiled as only women can. They endured 
privation, peril and death to secure the 
slave his rights, and to uphold the country’s 
honor. 

Al] that is past. The Republican party 
has just celebrated, in the various States, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its existence. 
Its old-time service and renown have all 
been told to its credit. They are history 
now. But the same party is making history 
still. Its old laurels cannot preserve its 
credit nor win for ,it the confidence which 
ensures success, unless it shows respect for 


the foundation principles of the government, . 


and heeds the just claim that these princi- 
ples shall be applied to women. 

If the leaders of the Republican party 
could only know how mocking and empty 
such words as these from the Boston Adver- 
tiser sound not only to thoughtful women 
everywhere, but to the best men of the 
party also, they would understand that the 
strongest and worst foe to their party unity 
and existence is not Benjamin F. Butler. 

The Advertiser says:— 

The Republican party is the champion of 
the equal rights of all citizens of the repub- 
lic, and ill aot tolerate a denial of rights 
anywhere under the flag, without protest, 
or without <pyty be the national gov- 
ernment shall go to the verge of its consti- 
tutional powers to rectify the wrong. 

Women read that paragraph with a sick- 
ening sense of disgust at its hollow empti- 
ness so far as the rights of three hundred 
thousand women in this Old Bay State are 
concerned, and so far as the rights of twen- 
ty millions of women in the whole republic 
are at stake. It is this saying, and not 
meaning, which is strengthening the power 
that will remove the foundations of the Re- 
publican party, not to put them under the 
Democratic party, which even more coldly 
avoids any respect to the rights of women, 
but which will call a new party into exist- 
ence, whose rallying cry will be, ‘Justice 
for Women!” 

Sometime ago the Springfield Republican 
had an excellent article entitled, ‘‘ Wanted, 
a Party that can Wait.” Sucha party must 
be one that supports a principle, and that 
will work for its success. The life and 
truth of the principle will be the life and 
the success of the party. That party is not 
organized today, but every such empty 

affirmation as that quoted above from the 
Advertiser, disintegrates from the old, and 
helps the beginning of a new party. 

It was no surprise to those who read the 
Worcester platforms of both parties that 
neither said or meant anything in favor of 
the political rights of Woman. But John D. 
Long and Benjamin F. Butler both vote for 
Suffrage on occasions when a vote can be 
given for it. Mr. Pierce was opposed to 
Seffrage. Hence it is impossible not to be 
glud that he was defeated. 





As the great majority of women in this 
Commonwealth are Republicans, there 
would be no doubt of the election of Mr. 
Long if they could vote. As it is, it isan 
open question. 

Women now must meet to see whether 
the Governor elect will have the courage of 
his opinions and recommend Massachu- 


setts to apply its principles to women. 
L. 8. 


WHAT SOME EUROPEANS SAY. 





I have been interested, during my recent 
brief visit to Germany and England, at 
hearing the comments of several intelligent 
persons whom I have chanced to meet, upon 
the American plan of ‘‘coéducational” col- 
leges. 

In Germany the objections were mainly 
practical ones, as was to be expected from 
the character of that eminently practical 
people. ‘‘What earthly use isit,” they say, 
“for a woman to learn Greek and Geome- 
try? Will it make her a more successful 
woman? Will it fit her for the occupations 
of her after life? Will she bea more agree 
able companion, a more competent house- 
keeper, a better wife, a wiser mother,—in 
short—a more happy, useful, and independ- 
ent person? On thecontrary, will not such 
studies as these take time which should be 
spent in learning things of more practical 
value to her, such as French, German, Ital- 
ian, music, painting and dancing, good man- 
ners and graceful deportment? Above all 
should not such pursuits be postponed, in 
any case, until those domestic arts are 
thoroughly acquired which enable a woman 
to make for herself and others a healthful, 
elegant, cheerful home at a moderate ex- 
penditure of. time, thought, and money? 
Life is too short to learn everything. Theor- 
izeas we may, women will rarely follow 
professional pursuits. Why then waste the 
precious formative years on studies which, 
as a rule, will be valueless to women, and 
which will soon be forgotten through dis. 
use? Even for most men the ordinary col- 
lege course is of little value, but in the case 
of women it is a mere perversion of time. 
Indeed it is a positive injury to them by 
making them unlike other women and un- 
able to take part with them in the amenities 
and enjoyments of social life.” 

In England the feeling was much the 
same, though somewhat differently express- 
ed. ‘‘It is evident,” they say, ‘‘that women 
as women, need a different education from 
men, just as a lawyer needs a different edu- 
cation from a physician. Women have 
special places to fill, special objects to at- 
tain,as women. If they are to pursue the 
same studies they will become thereby the 
competitors, not the companions of men. 
And, as competitors, they will generally be 
at a disadvantage. Theobject of education 
should be individual improvement. It 
should fit a man fora man’s part, and should 
fit a woman for a woman’s part in life. If 
these parts are not to be the same, then the 
preparatory education should not be the 
same. In the economy of nature, the busi- 
ness, the trades, the professions, the out- 
door work of the world must always be 
predominantly masculine, while the domes- 
tic, the artistic, the sanitary, the benevolent 
side of life will always be mainly feminine. 
Men will always produce the raw material 
of wealth; women will always expend it 
and convert it into use and comfort and 
beauty. Life cannot exist without the pro- 
duction of wealth, but wealth itself is value- 
less unless it is wisely and economically ex- 
pended. It isa ruinous mistake to seek the 
equality of the sexes in identity of func- 
tions, and this is what we do when we sub- 
ject young men and young women to an 
identical routine of studies.” 

To these European critics it seemed clear 
that the growing emulation of the sexes in 
study is iargely false and unnatural. ‘‘Grant- 
ed,” they say, ‘‘that girls can learn the same 
things as boys equally well or better than 
they. Granted that their association with 
boys in the same classes, is unobjectionable 
and even beneficial in the moral tone of 
both. But if the studies pursued are not 
worth the labor, if they divert attention 
from other studies which would be invalu- 
able, then these concessions do not meet the 
point. To teach a boy to sew, to cook, to 
play, to embroider, to converse, to entertain 
company is not altogether time mis-spent, 
but there are other acquirements more im- 
portant for him than these. To teach a 
girl to keep books, to usetocls, to dig welis, 
to sail ships, to practice law is not altogeth- 
er time mis-spent. Ina few cases these ac- 
quirements may be of practical use to her. 
But the chances are that she had better have 
been learning something else.” 

Many thoroughly liberal people will find 
it hard to deny that there is a good deal of 
commonsense in the attitude of our Euro- 
pean critics. The right of a woman to take 
a literary or professional course of study is 
clear enough. The injustice of excluding 
any young woman who wishes to go through 
the courses at Yale or Harvard is evident. 
But may it not be that, when the right is 
conceded, young ladies will in most cases 
prefer a different course at some more dis- 
tinctively feminine schools than any which 
now exist? Moreover there is a wide and 
growing feeling that our colleges for young 
men are themselves ‘’behind the age.” Many 
doubt whether the average education of our 





colleges is one to be desired either for man 
or woman. It is claimed that important 
changes are needed to fit them for the de- 
mands of the Nineteenth Century. The 
traditional usages of a byegone age seem to 
cramp our presidents and professors, and 
prevent them from giving the instruction 
which modern life demands. Year by year 
less respect is felt by the public for mere 
collegiate training. People rejoice to see 
innovations in the old ‘‘classical” routine of 
study, and prefer ‘‘The Institute of Tech- 
nology.”” Why cannot we have a school 
of technology for women, devoted especial- 
ly to those studies and accomplishments 
which will be valuable tu them as women 
in after life? 

For the right of coéducation the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL Willalways contend. Only 
through coéducation will the old contempt 
for Woman’s intellect be eradicated from 
the minds of men. Only by the union of 
young men and women in the same classes 
will women be secured in the enjoyment of 
equal educational advantages. 

In the good time coming, when Yale and 
Harvard and Amherst have learned that a 
woman is as good as a colored man ora 
**heathen Chinee,” it is to be hoped and ex- 
pected that every first class college for men 
will have in it a certain proportion of excep- 
tional women or of women exceptionally 
situated. It may even be that in colleges 
organized especially for women a certain 
proportion of young men may participate. 
But after all is it not still an open question 
whether the principle of ‘‘division of labor” 
which underlies all progress, will not apply 
to education also? It remains to be seen 
whether the same institutions for both sexes 
in the more advanced stages of education 
will prove to be the rule or the exception. 

H. B. B. 





CUTE, 

A young woman in a neighboring city in 
which one assessor only was friendly to the 
voting of women, went to be assessed. The 
enemy of her rights was there, and no other 
to whom to apply. With quick wit, she 
asked whether a young man whose home 
was in that city, but whose business took 
him away several months of the year, could, 
notwithstanding, pay his poll tax and vote. 
“Oh! yes,”said the assessor; ‘‘if his home is 
here, he can vote here.” ‘Very well,” said 
the young lady, ‘‘the facts are the same in 
my case, will you assess me?” He had set- 
tled the point before. Nothing more was to 
be said, and the young lady was assessed. 

L. 8. 


———_ a o————__—_—_ 
WOMEN VOTERS IN BOSTON. 


Up to 5 o'clock, on the evening of the 
15th, the number of women assessed and 
registered for the purpose of voting for 
members of the school committee at the 
coming election was 764, and in addition, 
261 women have been registered on the vot- 
ing list, who have paid a property tax and 
have not been assessed for a poll tax, there- 
by making a total of 1025 women eligible to 
vote for members of the school committe. 

This number will no doubt be much in- 
creased by the registration of tax-paying 
women, who can register up to fourteen 
days of the election in December. The 
numbr already registered is large enough to 
make a valuable balance, and when the fall 
list of property tax paying women is com- 
plete throughout the State, then will be 
brought to our schools the influence of fem- 
inine qualities which will have a perceptible 
and much needed influence in moulding the 
character of the schools. » & 

————__ +o ___—————__ 
MEETING IN NEW BEDFOKD. 


The School Suffrage meeting in New 
Bedford was in the highest degree success- 
ful. The audience was the best that city 
could give. Miss Mary F. Eastman and 
Mr. F. A. Hinckley were the speakers, and 
they gave as they are in the habit of doing, 
full and convincing arguments which were 
well received. Rachel Howland presided, 
which fact had value, and our good cause 
was served. L. 8. 





——¢o} 
SALEM SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


Epritors JOoURNAL:—The friends of Wo- 
man’s Rights held a meeting in Lyceum 
Hall on Tuesday evening of last week, to 
induce, if possible, a greater number of 
ladies to get registered before the fifteenth, 
only twenty-three having placed their names 
on the roll, so far. 

His Honor the Mayor, H. K. Oliver, pre- 
sided. He not only favored the present 
movement, but took strong ground in favor 
of giving to women full political rights, the 
same as men have. He was followed in the 
same strain by Hon. George B. Loring, Dr. 
E. C. Bolles, Rev. Fielder Israel, and Rev. 
E. B. Wilson. The meeting was not large 
in numbers, one of our local papers says 
100, the Boston Herald of next morning said 
2,000, I should say about 200. 

Although not large in numbers it was 
made up of the best material. One notice- 
able feature was the presence of a number 
of young men, who by their decorous con- 
duct showed that they had come to learn, a 
circumstance that was alluded to by the 
speakers as an omen of good. The meeting 
on the whole was a success. The audience 
was appreciative and enthusiastic; they 





showed no disposition to leave, even after 
the curfew bell had ceased to ring. 

I hope it is the beginning of a revival in 
our good old city of Salem. Shall send the 
final result of the registration. 

W. CuIsHoLm. 

Salem, Sept. 14, 1879. 
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MEETING IN ROCKLAND. 





On Saturday evening last we held our 
third meeting to consider the question of 
registering under the new law giving us the 
right to vote upon School Committees. 
There was a good attendance, and a general 
expression pro and con. Addresses were 
made by I. F. Lowell, Mrs. Jane Holbrook, 
Dr. Gleason, G. W. Kelly, Mrs. Lanna 
Shaw, Miss Bird and others, urging the wo- 
men to register. While A. F. Kelly, Brain- 
ard Cushing, Franklin Poole and others, 
opposed such action on the ground that it 
was an insult to women to offer them the 
“half loaf,” and that their acceptance of it 
would only delay the full right of Suffrage. 

The sentiment of the meeting huwever, 
was in favor of registering. Dr. Gleason 
and G. W. Kelly urging the deep sympathy 
of women for the cause of- education, and 
the absolute need of their influence in the 
schools as sufficient motive to take even the 
small privilege accorded them by the law. 
J. A. Torrey, the Chairman of the Select- 
men of this town,announced that some twen- 
ty or more ladies had already applied to be 
assessed. Lanna SuHaw. 
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WORD FROM PLYMOUTH ROCK, 


Epitors JourNAL:—In Plymouth fifty 
women have either registered or applied to 
be assessed a poll-tax. There are still a 
number of tax-payers who will probably 
register. As we cannot have an opportuni- 
ty of voting before next spring, they can 
continue to register till the first of March. 
We hope to add many more to our list be- 
fore that time. 

We have had no lecture on school suf- 
frage, but have had one on temperance, in 
which the speaker urged women to register 
on temperance grounds, We have circula- 
ted the ‘‘Instructions” very freely, and our 
work has been mostly done by individual 
canvassing. 

Among the women who have registered, 
I think scarcely one could be found who 
does not now feel ready for full Suffrage. 
This has been an educating process, in 
which they have learned much of the disa- 
bilities of women under existing laws. 

Z. H. SPOONER. 








Epitors JouRNAL:—The following little 
incident, which occurred one day last week, 
may be of interest to your readers, showing 
as it does the interest in the Suffrage ques- 
tion is surely increasing. 

A party of White Mountain excursionists 
detained for several hours at Bethlehem sta- 
tion, resorted to various devices to pass away 
the time. At last some one proposed can- 
vassing the party on some of the political 
questions of the day. ‘‘Shall the women 
vote?” was one of the questions. Eighteen 
voting in favor, and sixteen against. One 
good man voted ‘‘no” but his wife said, em- 
phatically, ‘‘yes.” The result seems signifi- 
cant, when we remember that many of the 
party were strangers, who met that morn- 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FREBEL 


UNION. 


The American Freebel Union had three 
days’ session, the last week of August, in 
the Women’s Club rooms, No. 4 Park street. 
It was somewhat informal, as none of the 
Vice-presidents, on whom Miss Peabody re- 
lies to take the chair, were present, and, as 
she says, she does not know how to conduct 
a meeting in a parliamentary manner. Nev- 
ertheless, it was quite interesting. Dr. 
Henry Barnard, of Hartford, Ct., who is 
one of the vice-presidents, came the second 
day and spoke of the large number of chil- 
dren which the public school system does 
not reach, and which, as he claimed, were 
making a véry dangerous element of Amer- 
ican society, and which were to be cared for 
by philanthropy; and he thought should be 
the care of the Freebel societies, and of 
private individuals inspired by his idea, and 
understanding his moral and religious sys- 
tem, which furnishes the true preparation 
for school instruction whether public or pri- 
vate, being the moral development that can 
only be perfectly given at that period of life 
when the heart is in full activity, and the 
moral and intellectual consciousness begin- 
ning to dawn. It was not poor children 
alone who needed the moral education of 
the kindergarten, but the children of the 
rich as well, who, left largely to the com- 
panionship of ignorant nurses, grew up 
quite as destitute of generous affections and 
unselfish habits as the children of the poor, 
whose faults, if more coarse, were, however, 
more superficial, and yielded more readily 
to an affectionate, heart-stirring discipline, 
like that of the kindergarten. This sugges- 
tion excellently supplemented much that 
was said the first day of the wonderful moral 
effect of the charity kindergartens; and 
their unexpectedly gracious effect upon the 
poor parents, who, in learning of this new 











genial method of dealing with the wills of 
children, genially and intelligently, instead 
of peremptorily, seemed to get new ideas 
of life, and gain new courage and hope. If 
Dr. Barnard had been present the first day 
and also at the last meeting in December. 
we think he would have seen the vast superi. 
ority of the charity and free kindergartens 
to “Homes,” taking children from even 
vicious natural homes, where their influence 
is needed. The children prove the most ef- 
fective missionaries. 

But Dr. Barnard’s address is to be printed 
by himself, and so we can drop considering 
that now. On the last day Miss Peabody 
began the session with a paper on the kin- 
dergarten as a character-forming and mind. 
building system versus the informing process 
of the primary school, which without this 
previous influence proves so disappointing, 
It is such a hopeless task to the majority of 
school-teachers, who have received the train- 
ing of our State Normal schools, and city 
training schools, who find themselves ‘yp. 
able to try any of their nice methods,” as 
one of the most earnest and well-trained 
ones said to Mrs. Atkinson, ‘‘because she 
had as much as she could do to keep the 
children from fighting.” If it were only 
that the kindergartens relieved them of this 
police duty by feeding the primaries with 
children who have learned to love and be 
polite to each other, and enjoy the beauty 
of order and method in the kindergarten, 
it would be worth all the cost of a kinder- 
garten in every ward, by saving a year or 
more of the primary school for the grammar 
school, beyond which three-quarters of the 
children never go. This has been so fully 
proved in St. Louis by seven years’ experi- 
ence of public kindergartens, that last year 
the city enacted a law that all children of 
seven and one-half years old in the prima- 
ries, if they had not been to the kindergar. 
ten two years, should go half the day toa 
kindergarten. 

The suspension of the public kindergarten 
in Boston has been misunderstood abroad. 
It is reported as having failed. But its 
success, not its failure, was the vause of the 
suspension. Other wards demanded a kin- 
dergarten and as the city government will 
not supply salaries for other wards, this 
one must not be favored. Some people 
also feel that itis best that the kindergar- 
tens be charity enterprises, as the method 
is of so different a kind from that of the 
schools, being character-forming and mind- 
building, rather than attempting to inform 
with knowledge what is not yet formed 
to receive it. ‘‘Hitherto,” as Miss Peabody 
said in one of her addresses, ‘‘education has 
been one-sided and piece-meal. It was Fre- 
bel’s discovery that it might keep the bal- 
ance of beauty as the child grows; that 
every stage of life may have a characteristic 
perfection ; viz.: that of childhood, of youth, 
of maturity, and oldage. To the perfection 
of each that of the foregoing stage contrib- 
utes.” 

But it can hardly be hoped that every city 
can have such a munificent benefactress as 
Boston and its vicinity has, in Mrs. Agassiz 
Shaw. Less wealthy philanthropists must 
associate. Every ward should establish a 
charity kindergarten. 

o> 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 





Epitors JourNAL:—In your comments 
upon the new departure of the Oneida Com- 
munity, in the renouncement of complex 
marriage, you say, ‘‘There is something fine 
in a frank avowal that one has been mics- 
taken, it always wins sympathy.” Very 
true. But the Oneida Community, I am 
sorry to say, makes no avowal whatever 
that it has been mistaken. JohnH. Noyes, 
the founder of the institution, proposed to 
it the following modification, which was 
published in their official organ, and which, 
possibly, you may not have seen: ‘‘I pro- 
pose first, that we give up the practice of 
complex marriage, not as renouncing belief 
in the principles and prospective finality of 
that institution, but in deference to the pub- 
lic sentiment which is evidently rising 
against it.” This proposition was accepted 
by the Community in full assembly. Again, 
the son of Mr. Noyes being asked by a 
press reporter what was the chief incentive 
to this change, replied: ‘‘A desire to disarm 
criticism, to avoid conflict with outside 
opinion, and put ourselves on a platform to 
which the world says it can not object.” 
There is no evidence here of disbelief in 
any principle heretofore held, or any inti- 
mation of having made a mistake. All that 
has been said officially or otherwise, so far 
as I have seen, accords with the above state- 
ments. The Oneida Community remains 
then essentially the same as ever—having 
the same principles, the same faith in com- 
plex marriage, and still regarding it as 
‘prospective finality.” 

They have simply yielded as a matter of 
expediency to the outside pressure, thinking 
that perhaps the clerical crusade might re- 
sult in legislation against them. They have 
no disposition to resist the laws, nor to brave 
public opinion, hence they said, ‘‘It will be 
a good and a graceful thing now for us to 
adopt marriage—legal, monogamous mar- 
riage, letting those who choose live a life of 
celibacy, the same as in the outside world.” 
They have receded from their positions be- 
fore—have suppressed literature that was 
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obnoxious to the public, not because they 
thought it wrong, but it was inexpedient to 
keep it on sale. They have the credit of 
adhering rigidly to any policy they adopt 
for themselves, hence we hope they will not 
fail in these new social relations. If they 


had acknowledged themselves to be in the | 


wrong, if they had clothed themselves with 
sackcloth, and cried for mercy like the 
publican of old, we should have more rea- 
son to rejoice over this new departure. 

There is so much that is good in the Onei- 
da Community, at least among its members, 
that we who live in the vicinity are too apt 
to ignore the evil. It is no small matter to 
have a large body of people in the neighbor- 
hood who are strictly honest—rigid in busi- 
ness integrity—who never violate an en- 
gagement, who are industrious, frugal, 
skilled in labor, carrying on large indus- 
tries, and giving employment to a multitude 
of outsiders. They believe in education 
and improvement, and seem to be free from 
the common vices that men indulge in, such 
as drinking ardent spirits, smoking, swear- 
ing, ete. Indeed I know nothing against 
them, and never hear a word against them, 
except in reference to their social life. 
What imperfections they have, how much 
rebuke the members may need from one 
another, how vigilant the care, how strong 
the force that binds them together are known 
only to themselves. Nothing visible is 
amiss, nothing indicates loose, impure prin- 
ciples. 

Strangers who visit in this section invari- 
ably wish to see the Community; and we 
take them there, or send them as our guests. 
We ask permission to walk in their grounds, 
to seek their cool and shady places, visit 
their beautiful gardens, see their landscape 
from the tower; and if we choose we may 
be shown through their library and muse- 
um, lecture and music hall, dining-rooms, 
and through their various industrial depart- 
ments, and then we may partake of their 
cheer, if we will, eat of their sumptuous 
dinners, which they prepare for others, 
while living, it is said, plainly themselves. 
We settle our bill, feeling that we have been 
well treated, and many a conscience is 
doubtless comforted by saying, ‘‘We never 
think it worth while, at a hotel, to consider 
the social status of the landlord or his fami- 
ly, why should we trouble ourselves about 
the social status of this Community?” Rath- 
er specious reasoning. The man of the 
world lives a fast life, he knows what is 
right and defends it, but he falls before the 
power of temptation. The Community 
man lives a calm and comparatively quiet 
life, and he deliberately debases the true 
and enthrones the false, he puts darkness 
for light, unholy relations for conjugal 
fidelity. Say what we may of their many 
virtues, and place all the faith possible in 
the recent change, there still remains the 
great ugly fact that they believe in complex 
marriage, and regard it as a finality of their 
institution. 

Whatever concerns one woman, concerns 
us all, we cannot therefore fail of a deep in- 
terest in this subject. Even if marriage be 
honored in the Community hereafter, more 
than one generation must pass away before 
the Community woman can recover from 
the moral and social blight she has sustained. 
To say nothing of the world’s estimate, 
which is always her deadly foe, while it 
tolerates her associate, the violence done to 
her own nature, the long repression of fami- 
ly affections and rights and instincts and 
parental obligations and their exclusive ex- 
ercise, must necessarily work ruin in her in- 
ner life. Fitted by nature for home—for a 
private home with all its holy endearments, 
she has made shipwreck of these, and sac- 
rificed herself and her children upon a 
communal altar. I, ELIZABETH JONES. 

Vernon, N. ¥. 
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HER OWN LAWYER. 





The New York correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Sunday Herald instances the fact that a 
woman of this city defends her own case in 
court and says: 

A novel spectacle was presented to-day in 
the appearance of a woman arguing a patent 
case before Judge Blatchford in the United 
States Circuit Court. Her name is Helen 
Marie MacDonald of Boston, and she ap- 
peared to argue a motion for an injunction 
to restrain the infringement of a patent on 
an invention for ag the bottom of 
ladies’ dresses. Miss MacDonald isa silver- 
haired and rather stout maiden of forty five. 
She was dressed in a business suit of check 
material, with hat to match, and wore a 
half veil while speaking. Alluding to E. 
N. Dickerson, who was opposed to her, she 
said she was astonished at the audacity of 
the man in misrepresenting her case. She 
spoke with much feeling, and declared that 
she believed one of thealleged previous dis 
coveries of her invention had in reality no 
existence. Judge Blatchford reserved his 
decision. 


~~. 


A GLIMPSE OF LIFE IN LEADVILLE. 


The following extract from a private let- 
ter, shows how the tide sets, in this famous 
mining town in Colorado:— 

I wish you could see or that I could tell 
you something of that wonderful city of 
magic—Leadville, not Py two years old, 
with a population of 40,000, eager, restless 
seekers after wealth. Some fabulous for- 
tunes have been made, while thousands have 
been disappointed. But the entire ey 
tion, men, women, and children, talk of lit- 











tle else than strikes, carbonates, etc. Let 
me give youaninstance. A small child was 
sitting on the floor with a hammer in his 
hand. He broke a piece of rock open, 
looked at it intensely fora moment, then 
cried out joyfully, “‘A tike, mamma; a tike,” 
meaning, of course, that he had struck car- 
bonates. 

I congratulate you upon the fact that the 
women of Massachusetts have the right to 
vote upon school questions. We have had 
that right for three years without any of 
the restrictions which you seem to have. I 
saw many of our Suffrage friends in Lead- 
ville. r. Richards, Judge Shackleford, 
Judge Bates and his wife, Dr. Mary Barker 
Bates, etc. M. F. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Thirty-seven women have registered as 
voters in Salem. 

One hundred and fifteen women have 
been registered in Lynn. 


Eighty women are registered in Westfield, 
and seventeen in Warren. 


Will Carleton is writing a ballad for the 
Christmas numberof Wide Awake. 


The young ladies of Des Moines have or- 
ganized a cooking club, and meet regularly. 











Chauncey Hall School shows a constant- 
ly increasing number of pupils, sixty new 
ones having come in within a few days. 

Professor John Tyler has just returned 
from his three years’ of study in Germany 
to take the chair of biology at Amherst. 


Bright Autumn Leaves prepared with a soft 
Jinish superior to varnish, seventy-five cents 
per hundred. M. G. Reed, Montpelier, Vt. 


A memorial window is to be placed in 
Harvard College by the class of 1860, in 
memory of their classmates who fell in the 
war. 


The John Hopkins University will begin 
its autumn term on September 30, the exam- 
inations of candidates for admission taking 
place on the four preceding days. 


An Arab writer says: A woman will make 
as long and patient a tug as a camel if you 
will give her a kind word and show hera 
bit of green comfort at the end. 


Sir Rowland Hill left behind him a de- 
tailed autobiography which has been lying 
in MS. for several years. No announcement 
of its publication has yet been made. 


The number of students at the agricultur- 
al coliege at Amherst is about 100, there 
being seven seniors, nineteen juniors, sixty- 
two sophomores, and eighteen freshmen. 


Lady Rosebery has promised to contribute 
200 guineas to the fund for repairing the 
Western Synagogue (St Alban’s place), and 
the sum has been accepted by the synagogue. 


Mr. Tennyson’s new drama, “Thomas 4 
Beckett,” is now completed, and a copy of 
it has been placed in the hanes of Mr. Irving 
with a view to its representation at the Ly- 
ceum. 


Seventeen women have registered in 
Springfield,about eighty at Westfield, twen- 
ty-five at Northampton, four at Holyoke, 
eleven at Chicopee, seventy-two at Wor- 
cester. 


One hundred and forty thousand works 
of art were sent in for competition to the 
South Kensington schools this year. Med- 
als and book prizes were awarded to 270 
designs. 


The inside of the Woman’s JourRNAL this 
week is full of good articles. Do not fail 
to read that of ‘“Obeying Husbands and 
Commanding Wives,” or others which are 
instructive. 


Every woman who believes in the right 
of Suffrage for her own sex is expected to 
show her faith, and discharge her duty by 
promptly enrolling her name as a voter.— 
Barre Gazette. 


It is said that Dorothea Alice Shepherd, 
the author of ‘‘How Two Girls Tried Farm- 
ing,” No. III. of D. Lothrop & Co.’s popu- 
lar Idle Hour Series, is Ella Farman, the 
editor of Wide Awake. 


The W. C. T, U., of Kansas, maintains 
rooms as headquarters at Topeka, presided 
over by the President, Mrs. M. B. Smith. 
A coffee-house is adjoining, where ice-water 
is dispensed free of charge. 


It is reported that the authorities of 
Princeton College ‘‘have notified the parents 
or guardians of every member of the Sopho- 
more class that any student found guilty of 
hazing will be at once and irrevocably ex- 
pelled.” 


A young Jewess from Vienna, Dr. Rosa 
Welt, who some time ago obtained a diplo 
ma as Doctor of Medicine from the Univer- 
sity of Berne, Switzerland, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Lecturer on Ophthalmia 
to Professor Pfliiger, at Berne. 


The Woman Suffrage movement in con- 
nection with school committees does not 
flag at all in this vicinity. Interesting town 
and locality meetings are being held all 
about, and they are ably addressed by the 
best speakers. — Commonwealth, 


Of the students of the Chinese mission at 
Hartford, five enter the Yale Academical 
Department, three the Scientific Depart- 
ment, two Columbia College, and one each 
Amherst College, the Boston School of 
Technology,and Troy Polytechnic Institute. 





One pastor of our city, recently, read the 
notice of Mrs. Campbell’s coming lecture 
on Woman Suffrage and then said: “I'll 
tell you how it is at my house. If my wife 
had a vote and didn’t vote as I did, there 
would be trouble.” —Haverhill Gazette. 

The Republicans have nominated John 


4 D. Long and the Democrats Benjamin F. 


Butler as candidates of their respective par- 
ties for Governor. Neither partyin their 
convention give a hint that the women of this 
Commonwealth are denied political rights. 


The two persons who pay the largest 
taxes in Providence are ‘both women—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gainwell on property worth 
$997,200, and Caroline Goddard on proper- 
ty worth $784,400. And yet the theory of 
the law is that these women are not compe- 
tent to vote upon the administration of the 
tax-law! 


The Republicans of Ventura County, 
California, have nominated Miss Augusta 
Stevens for County Superintendent of 
Schools. In Kern County, the Republicans 
have nominated Mrs. Dora B. Rogers for 
the same office. And it is stated that both 
of them are certain to be elected. —San Jose 
Mercury. 


George Eliot’s ‘‘Impressions of Theo- 
phrastus Such” are to be brought out by a 
publishing firm at Moscow. Her literary 
style is greatly in favor in Russia, and the 
appearance of a new novel by her is said to 
be eagerly awaited by many a landowner in 
the backwoods of the north and on the 
slopes of the Ural. 


In consequence of the removal of her hus- 
band, W. A. Starrett, Esq. to Chicago, 
where he will enter upon the practice of 
law, Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, so well known 
as an editorial writer and lecturer, will 
hereafter be numbered among the workers 
and literary womer of Chicago. She will 
be extensively engaged in the lecture field 
this winter. 


The Golden Rule has made its appearance 
again as a weekly paper, under the manage- 
ment of the Rev. H. A. Shorey and W. H. 
Merrill. One of its features hereafter will 
be a Sunday-school department, conducted 
by the Rev. R. R. Meredith of Boston and 
the Rev. A. F. Schaufflen, of this city. 
One short story each week is also to be an- 
other feature. 


There will be an exodus conference of 
leading colored men and others at Philadel- 
phia October 15. Rev. Dr. H. H. Garnett 
heads the list, which also includes Dr. J. P. 
Newman, and Forney is to read a paper. 
The meeting will not be a “‘political,” but 
an association will be formed to disseminate 
accurate information among tho negroes and 
to find employment for emigrants. 


We learn that President Tenney has se- 
cured the services of Miss Lucetta M. Law- 
son, of Chesterfield, Ill., to take charge of 
a mission school in Utah, which is to open 
October 1. Miss Lawson was formerly a 
pupil at the State Normal School at Nor- 
mal, under Professor Edwards, and is ex- 
ceptionally well fitted for the work she has 
undertaken.—W. FE. Journal of Education. 


The King of Siam has sent a wedding 
present to the Duchess of Connaught which 
consists of a consecrated shell set in gold, 
two massive golden bowls for jewelry and a 
golden pedestal with two branches. The 
whole is inclosed in an elegani chest covered 
with orange-colored velvet. The objects 
are of genuine Siamese work, and display 
great taste in design and skill in execution. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the for- 
mation of the Republican party was cele- 
brated in Worcester by a great gathering of 
old and young of the party. Gen. Banks 
presided, and made an address, He was 
followed by Senators Burnside and Dawes, 
the Hon. George 8S. Boutwell, the Hon. 
Marshall Jewell and others. John G. Whit- 
tier and George William Curtis sent letters. 


The new term of Wellesley College com- 
menced on the 38d of September with 369 
students; the largest number ever received. 
The new dormitory, Dana Hall, has been 
completed and opened for students. All 
the rooms are engaged in the college and in 
Dana Hall, and many board in the college. 
The Freshman class is the largest the col- 
lege has received, and numbers between 
ninety and a hundred. 


The Social Science Association which has 
just closed its sessions at Saratoga, among 
other valuable service, has contributed 
through the paper of Rev. A. P. Peabody 
substantial strength to the argument for 
school suffrage, which by an easy inference 
will be applied to other questions in which 
women are just as fully interested. We 
shall give it entire next week, and also an 
abstract of the careful paper of Mrs. I. T. 
Talbot. 


Jefferson Davis has written a letter, in 
which he says: ‘‘I do not wish to reénter 
the United States Senate. You are author- 
ized to announce that my name will not be, 
with my consent, included among the can- 
didates for the United States Senate to rep- 
resent Mississippi in that body. From youth 
to age it has been my pride to represent 
Mississippi in the military and civil service, 
and I would that all her sons should realize 
that it is her interest that dictates my pres- 
ent decision.” 


THE BEST PLACE IN BOSTON 


TO BUY 


CARPETS. 


IS AT 


John & James Dobson’s 


The Largest Manufacturers in the U. S. 
All intermediate profits saved by buying direct. 


Axminsters . - 
Velvets . - - 
5-frame Body Brussels - 
Tapestry Brussels - 
Ingrains : : . 
3” All of the best quality, and warranted. 


. . . $1 50 
° ° - = $1.50 
° ° - = $1.25 
- - - 65c, &75c, 


50c, 65c, 75c. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, 








THE FOOD REMEDY, 
PHIOSPHA TINE! 


The Greatest Remedy 
of the Century. 





‘SJUBINUINIS ON 
wy [OYooOY OU surejUuED 


PHOSPHATIN & 


Is the remedy for Consumption. 
Is the remedy for Dyspepsia 
Will speedily cure Nervous Diseases. 


Is the great remedy for Female Weaknese. 
Is the great Life-saver among Children. 
Is the most Perfect ‘onic for the Aged. 


At this season of the year, delicate people, especially women and children lose their appetite, and, in cow 
sequence, their strength, to such a degree that they are but poorly prepared to endure the summer heats and 


to resist malarial or other diseases. All such need 


BPELTOsSYP HA TIN BS. 
Carry a few bottles with you to the seashore, or into the country, or wherever travelling. It will prevent 
the ills resulting from drinking strange water, and ward off all summer complaints. As a beverage for sum- 
mer and a preventive of SuNsTROKE, nothing is more beneficial and effectual than 


PHeosPYPeaAaTiInNnN =e. 


Circulars free. Prepared only by 


DR. GHO. L. AUSTIN & CO., 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 


Phosphatine is sold by all druggists. 
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The following is the platform of the Lib- 
eral Convention, unanimously adopted at 
Bismarck Grove Convention, Lawrence, 
Kansas. Resolved, That we recognize wo- 
man an equal with man in the world of 
mind, with equal rights on%the rostrum, in 
the pulpit, at the polls, in all our educational 
departments and professions, as well as ave- 
nues of business and labor, and that she is 
entitled with him to equal pay for equal 
service. 

The funeral services of the artist William 
M. Hunt took place in the Unitarian Church, 
Brattleboro, Vt. A large number of rela- 
tives and friends were in attendance, among 
whom were well-known Boston and New 
York artists. Deceased was interred in the 
family lot in the village cemetery beside his 
father Jonathan Hunt. The death of Mr. 
Hunt is a great loss to the world of art. It 
is more and more believed that it was acci- 
dental, as there was no motive for suicide. 


It is said that never before in the history 
of Baltimore’s public schools has there been 
such an overwhelming rush of pupils to 
them as at the opening recently. The City 
College is so crowded that another room had 
to be opened to accommodate candidates. 
The schools did better and more thorough 
work last year than ever before. The 
charges for non-resident pupils are as fol- 
lows: Baltimore City College, $12.50; fe- 
male high schools, $8; grammar schools, 
$4, and primary schools, $3 per quarter. 

The number of applicants for admission 
to the Salem Normal School this term. is 
110; the number admitted is 102, being the 
largest number ever admitted at once since 
the school was established. Ninety-nine of 
the applicants belong in Massachusetts, three 
came from |Maine, three from New Hamp- 
shire, two from New Jersey, and one each 
from Ohio, Lilinois, and Nebraska. Fifty- 
five came from high schools, six from acad- 
emies, three from Catholic schools, forty- 
two from grammar and district schools, and 
four from private schools. 

It is said that of two hundred and fifty 
thousand Jews in this country not one isa 
pauper. Every Jew is brought up to help 
himself, but if any one is disabled or tem- 
porarily out of work and means, he is sure 
of relief from some benevolent person or 
society of his own people. The Christian 
Weekly calls this ‘“‘a noble tribute to the 
fidelity with which the Jews have observed 
the command of God to Moses, ‘Thou shalt 
open thy hand wide unto thy brother, to 
thy poor and to thy needy in thy land.’” 
And we may add that it well illustrates the 
value of continuous instruction, based on a 
written precept which commends itself to 





every man’s reason and conscience. 





For the greater convenience of the ladics 


of Wards 1 and 5, Cambridge, who wished. 


to make application for assessment of a 
poll-tax, for the purpose of voting for school! 
committee, Assessor Whitman was at the 
school-house, 13 Appian Way, Old Cam- 
bridge, to receive such applications, on 
Saturday, September 13, from 9 till 12 a.m., 
and from 2 till 5 p.m.; also on Monday, 
September 15, from 2 till 5 p.m. The wom- 
en of Cambridge are under great obligations 
to Mr. Whitman for his unvarying courte- 
sy and helpful kindness in this matter. 


The fiftieth annual exhibition of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society held its 
exhibition last week in this city. The upper 
and lower Horticultural Halls were abund- 
antly filled with plants, flowers, vegetables 
and fruit. The display was very fine. The 
woncerful foliage of rare plants, the perfec- 
tion of the various products, and their taste 
ful arrangement made a picture gallery 
which was well worth visiting. The exhi- 
bition closed on Friday evening with the 
annual dinner, and a report and oration by 
Marshall P. Wilder, whom all present were. 
pleared to see able to take this post. 

The colored teachers of Kentucky com- 
plain that the present colored school fund 
of the State is totally inadequate to give the 
colored children general elementary instruc- 
tion; that in many districts schools are not 
held at a‘l; and that the average salary of 
the colored teachers is only $50 a year. The 
sum per capita which the fund yields is 
only about one-fourth that given a white 
child, with a difference of four years in the 
limit of school age in favor of the latter. 
In other States the per capita sum and the 
limit of school age are the same for white 
and black and the teachers appeal to the 
Kentucky Legislature to make them the 
same in their State. They also ask for a 
normal school for colored teachers. 


The fiftieth anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Francis Adams occurred on Wednes- 
day last. It is an interesting and very un- 
usual fact that three golden weddings of suc- 
cessive generations of the same family should 
have been observed in the same house, 
That of President John Adams and his wife 
was celebrated on the 25th of October, 1814. 
That of their son, President John Quincy 
Adams, and his wife, on the 26th of July, 


1847. The third has just taken place. It. 


will be noticed that the intervals between 
these occasions were respectively thirty-three 
and thirty-two years—almost exactly the 
life-time of a generation. At the time of 
their golden weddings President John Ad- 
ams was seventy-nine, and President J. Q. 
Adams had just entered his eightieth year. 
Mr. Adams is seventy-two.— Quincy Patriot, 
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SANITARY. 


The New Jersey State Board of Health 
has recently issued a family leaflet, which 
condenses much that needs to be known to 
all householders. It not only talks about 
what should be done, but tells how to do it. 
That it may reach beyond a single State, by 
permission of the Board, we transfer it to 
our columns :— 

1. Look to the condition of your house. 
—Begin at the cellar or basement. Have 
nothing there that can decay or that causes 
fovl odors. If damp, let in air and sunlight, 
or drain the surroundings, if needed. If by 
cleansing, by whitewash, or by repeated air- 
ing there 1s not agreeable air, speedily use 
some of the disinfectants recommended. 

II. Look to the Kitchen.—Let all sinks 
be kept sweet by scrubbing, by hot water 
poured down each day, or by use of disin- 
fectants, if needed. If outside there is an 
opening to the air, so that the kitchen sink 
is not the chief air-outlet to a cess-pool or 
sewer, so much the better. Be careful that 
all slops or offaling from kitchen or laundry 
work is soon conveyed away or disinfected 

at once, and not made to become a part of 
any heap or mass of impure matter. Clean- 
ness cannot come out of uncleanness. Such 
things rapidly vitiate air, and discomfort, 
sickness, or death result, Dirty water of 
any kind is even worse than dry filth. Se- 
cure cleanliness if you would secure health. 

Ill, Have the Dwelling and Sleeping 
Rooms well aired each day.—Closed closets, 
unshaken bed-clothing, windows open and } 
curtains down will not secure rooms fit to 
live in or sleepin. Flush the room with air, 
and let this, with sweeping and dusting, 
remove the organic particles, which other- 
wise constantly accumulate and cause foul- 
ness. Chamber-slops and wash-water are 
very innocent if cared for within six hours; 
but soon after decompose, and in sickness 
or very hot weather sometimes sooner. If 
there are water-closets or stationary wash- 
basins in your house, be sure that they are 
not the foul-air inlets to outside cess-pools 
or sewers. Have good traps, good outside 
ventilation, good caution as to smells, and 
use disinfectants for temporary purposes un- 
til you can remedy radical defects. Look 
to unoccupied rooms and the attic, so that 
all may be dried and well aired, and that 
you may secure as much coolness and venti- 
lation above you as possible, and not have 
an unventilated hot-air chamber near the 
roof. 

1V. Know as far as you can that your 
Water and Ice Supply is Pure.—Use no wa- 
ter from wells where surface soil is foul or 
where organic matter can reach, or from 
cisterns exposed to foul air, as water will 
absorb foulness. If the water has any odor 
while heating in a glass tube, or if it be- 
comes turbid or emits odor on being shaken, 
after being kept a day in along glass bottle, 
half full and corked, at once suspect it. If 
you must use it, have it boiled, and when 
cool, air it by pouring from one pitcher to 
another, and use it thus until you can be 
satisfied as to the purity. 

V. See that the Food supplied for your 
Family is in proper condition before cook- 
ing, and that it is prepared in a wholesome 
way. 

VI. Look to the Out-door Part of your 
Home, and see that it is kept in proper or- 
der, that no water or decomposing matters 
are thrown upon it.—If there is a cess-pool 
it must not smell, where it is disconnected 
with the house or has access to the air. If 
it does it must be disinfected until radical 
change can be made. If there is an ordinary 
out-door privy, have free access of air to it 
and exclusion of all slop or rain-water from 
it. If there is odor from it, use odorless disin- 
fectants until it is corrected. If too foul for 
use, cover it over with ‘‘calx powder” ard 
have under the seats some receptacle—such 
as the patent pail or a half-barrel or tub— 
which can be frequently removed and alter- 
nately replaced by another. A privy built 
above ground, with water-tight receptacle, 
by the use of dry earth, powdered wood- 
charcoal, dry sifted ashes, and occasional 
copperas-water, is easily kept neat and clean, 
if cleansed each spring and fall. Country 
homes need inspection and circumspection. 
Their sanitary care is often greatly neglected 
by nice people. 

VII. Insist that your town, if you live in 

one, have thorough sanitary inspection.— 
Where persons are housed closely to each 
other, there cannot but be evils from which 
the community has a right to be protected, 
and yet from which each one cannot protect 
himself. There will be householders who, 
from thoughtlessness, ignorance, or poverty, 
do uot secure for themselves or for others 
the needed sanitary conditions. Charity, 
the public welfare, and the necessary inci- 
dents of city life require regulated and defi- 
nite provision against all those nuisances 
which imperil the life and health of the pop- 
ulace. 

Insist upon systematic prevention, instead 
of waiting for that loss which disease always 
involves when it is artificial or when we are 
compelled to meet an epidemic hurriedly. 

If your authorities do not act, move by 
voluntary associations, which shell exhibit 

’ and so compel action. 
is no waste so great as that of pre- 
disease, which disables not only the 
i, but puts a tax on labor, capital, 


and life much more direful than a well 
directed expenditure to prevent it. Epi- 
demics are to be dreaded; but our greatest 
losses are from a chronic death and sickness 
rate, which has a permanent base of supply 
in prevalent unsanitary conditions, not pre- 
vented, not remedied, as they should b2and 
can be. Public health is common wealth. 
Can you not do something to reduce the tax 
levy which forced diseases impose upon the 
citizens of your city, township, and State? 
To the degree that sickness and invalidism 
is unnecessary, it means hard times and ill- 
content. Every motive of comfort and in- 
terest requires that we plan to prevent all 
those ailments which are within the range 
and duty of our control. 

DISINFECTANTS, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 

Drafts of air for all floating foulness; dry 
rubbing for all easily detached foulness; 
wiping and water scrubbing for all attached 
foulness in most cases admit of no effective 
substitution. 

Submersion in boiling water is applicable 
to the cleansing of all garments, utensils, 
etc., admitting of such a method; and dry 
boiling heat or freezing cold will also neu- 
tralize infective particles. 

To disinfect a room, ship, or building, so 
needing disinfection that its contents and 
surfaces cannot be easily dealt with singly, 
close the room or building—its windows, 
doors, and chimneys—so as to exclude the 
outer air as far as possible. Vacate the 
house. Break roll sulphur in small pieces, 
place it on an iron plate or other metallic 
dish, and set this on a pair of tongs or other 
cross bar over an iron pot in which there is 
water, or over a large box of sand, so as to 
avoid danger of fire from small particles of 
burning sulphur. Light it by a few hot 
coals, or some alcohol poured around the 
sulphur and lighted. Then leave, and shut 
the door after you. A pound and a half of 
sulphur is sufficient for 1,000 cubic feet of 
space. The sulphur will convert all the 
oxygen of the air into sulphurous acid, and 
all organic particles are likely to be changed. 
Keep closed three hours after the burning 
has ceased, and then air well six hours be- 
fore occupying. Clothing and bedding 
needing disinfection may be hung on lines 
and left in the room. Most furniture is not 
permanently injured, but needs dry wiping 
and then washing off afterward. 

Chloride of Lime.—A valuable’ disinfect- 
ant, chiefly because it contains from 30 to 35 
per cent. of chlorine, which is liberated un- 
der proper methods of use. If purchased 
for cities, it should be tested as to the 
amount. It is not overrated as a disinfect- 
ant if only its quality is known and its mode 
of use is judicious. 

{t needs slight moistening, frequent stir- 
ring, and sometimes the addition of an acid, 
as vinegar or common spirits of salt. The 
test of its efficiency is that the odor of it be 
kept constantly perceptible. 

Chlorinated Soda, usually known as Lab- 
arraque’s Solution, is a convenient liquid 
preparation, valuable for use in saucers in 
thesick-room or in utensils. Its odor should 
be perceptible to strangers entering. 

Lime, Plaster, Charcoal, Dry Earth, Sifted 
Ashes.--All these have value, chiefly to be 
tested by the rapidity with which they cor- 
rect odors. Fresh-slaked lime should be 
scattered in al) places of foul odor. It or 
charcoal or plaster may be scattered over 
heaps emitting foul odors. Calx powder is 
made by pounding one bushel of dry, fresh 
charcoal and two bushels of stone lime and 
mixing them, and is of great practical use. 
All these substances absorb foul gases and 
dry up moisture, and so help to retard de- 
composition or else absorb its results. 
Where lump charcoal is used, it may be 
refitted for use by reheating it. 

Quicklime and ground plaster should not 
be used where they may be washed into 
pipes and form lime-soap or obstruct by 


hardening. 
The Metallic Disinfectants.—Sulphate of 


iron (copperas or green vitriol), two pounds 
to a gallon of water, to be sprinkled freely 
in drains, cesspools, privy closets, soiled 
vessels, or heaps of decaying matter which 
cannot be removed at once. One-half of 
the strength will do where it is to stand in 
contact with surfaces or in spittoons, water- 
closets, house-vessels, or vaults. 

One-half pound of sulphate of iron (green 
vitriol), or one ounce of sulphate of zinc 
(white vitriol) or one ounce of sulphate of 
copper (blue vitriol), or one ounce of chlo- 
ride of zinc (butter of zinc), or one ounce 
of chloride of lime (bleaching powder), put 
to a quart of water—anyone of these is 
available for neutralizing discharges or for 
sinks, used in quantitities sufficient to cover 
the bulk they are intended to disinfect. 

Soiled garments may be put to soak ina 
half pound of sulphate of zinc (white vit- 
riol) to three gallons of water. It will not 
stain or discolor most fabrics. One ounce 
of chloride of lead dissolved in a pint of 
hot water, and then a pailful of water 
added into which a handful of common 
salt has been thrown, serves a similar pur- 
pose. Alsoa half ounce of permanganate 
of potash to a gallon of water. 

For washing, soiled garments should be 
put in boiling water, unless the character of 
the fabric forbids it. Powdered borax, one- 
quarter of a pound toa gallon of water, is 
a good cleanser of clothing. Soiled hair, 





brushes, etc. are cleansed by it. Chloride 


of zinc, one quarter of a pound to a gallon 
of water, does not stain or discolor fabrics. 

Parkes recommends two ounces of chlo- 
ride of lime, or one ounce of sulphate of 
zinc, or one-half of a fluid ounce of chlo- 
ride of zinc to be added to each gallon of 
the boiling water in which the garments are 
thrown. Onclothing that cannot be washed 
and does not need to be burned, after thor- 
ough shaking and airing, the sulphate of 
zinc or chloride of zinc solution may be 
sprinkled. 

For general disinfection the following 
compound is available and valuable, and far 
better than most of the patented articles 
offered :— 

Sulphate of iron (copperas), forty pounds. 

Sulphate of lime (gypsum or plaster), 
fifty pounds, 

Sulphate of zinc (white vitriol), seven 
pounds. 

Powdered charcoal, two pounds. 

Mix well and scatter dry, or wet it in 
small quantities and make into balls ready 
for use. Where a liquid is needed, stir in 
water in the proportion of a pound of the 
powder or ball toa gallon of water, and 
sprinkle where needed. 

Carbolic Acid is valuable as an out-door 
disinfectant, to be added to the sulphate-of- 
iron solution or used separately. Because 
of its own odor, we cannot well test its ef- 
fect in correcting other smells. We would 
test specimens, or use only Squibb’s Liquid, 
No. 1, because sure of its strength, to be 
diluted by adding from fifty;to one hundred 
parts of water, according to the mode of its 
employment. It is seldom required, if the 
other articles named are properly used. 
Carbolic acid and chloride of lime must not 
be used together. 

Remember that we do not know that any 
chemical disinfectants destroy the germs of 
a disease. 

‘They only neutralize or suspend the ac- 
tion of those artificial disease-producers or 
fertilizers which the bad administration of 
cities, or householders, or interference with 
natural laws, or neglect of cleanliness has 
provided. We are to rely on these pallia- 
tives or correctives only while we are pre- 
paring for radical methods of prevention. 
N. B.—The only reason why the death- 
rate of your township is over 15 to the 
1,000, or why the sickness and invalid rate 
is a large multiple of this, is because you 
are the victims of nuisances which admit of 
abatement. 

Present Wholesale prices of Disinfect- 
ants.—Sulphate of Irun (copperas, green 
vitriol), 144 cents per pound. Sulphate of 
Zine (white vitriol), 6 cents. Chloride of 
Lime (in bulk), 2 cents per pound; in pack- 
ages, 6 cents. Sulphur Roll, 214 cents per 
pound. Carbolic Acid (No. 1 Squibbs), 30 
cents per pound. Zinc and Carbolic Acid, 
disinfectant of New York Board of Health, 
40 cents per gallon. Permanganate Crys- 
tals, $1.10 per pound. 50 per cent. solution 
Chloride of Zinc, 25 cents per pound. So- 
lution of Chlorinated Soda (Labarraque’s), 
10 cents a pound. 
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MY FRIEND’S HUSBAND. 


Not mine—no, indeed; my husband is so 
different that 1 may write a paper sometime 
just to tell how good he is, but this article 
is about another woman’s husband. John 
and I have just returned from a visit to 
some dear friends of mine, and their experi- 
ence of life’s little trials has been of such a 
kind, and yet so unlike one to the other, 
that 1 have a great desire to tell some one 


all about it. 
‘‘But why not tell everybody?” said John, 


when I told him my desire. And so I send 
this to the Christian Union, with the hope 
that there may be some among its readers 
still young and clear-sighted enough to prof- 
it by a bad example. Ido not mean that 
there is no possibility of improvement in 
those who have reached middle life. Sure- 
ly I would not thus cut off my own possi- 
bilities for daily growth in the knowledge 
of good, but it remains true that if a man or 
woman has lived to the age of forty years 
in the unconscious indulgence of petty self- 
ishness, the probabilities are against suffi- 
cient clearness and range of mental vision 
to take in one’s entire self. Or, if such vis- 
ion is granted by divine inspiration, the 
sight of a soul encrusted with neglected op- 
portunities for a daily giving of one’s self 
away, after the pattern of the Great Master, 
must be full of pain. 

The friend of whom I wish to speak, like 
many another loving wife, palliates all her 
husband’s short-comings with the oft-re- 
peated excuse, ‘‘O, it is just his way,” an 
excuse against which I wish vehemently to 
protest. As if any one had a right to make 
himself disagreeable to all around him sim- 
ply because he was indulging in his own 
particular disagreeableness, and not an- 
other’s, 

But “‘his way” in this case meant nothing 
unpleasant in manner. It was simply that 
kind of selfishness which, through inability 
or unwillingness to put itself in the place 
of another, always judges from its own 
standpoint. 

Of my friend herself, I will only say that 
she has been married twenty-five years, and 
that she went, at her marriage, from a home 
in the city to a large farm in the country. 
Though her city home had been a humble 





one, yet certain things had seemed so much 





a matter of course and so entirely a necessi- 
ty that it never occurred to her to doubt 
their continuance after marriage. 

Among these, I may mention her attend- 

ance at church, her ability in a small way, 
to assist others, and, especially, her love of 
cleanliness and order in all her household 
arrangements. I have often wondered if 
the grace that conquered resentment when 
she found that it was “too much trouble” 
to harness the horse and take her to church 
on Sunday mornings was not a better gift 
to her than she could have obtained in the 
public worship which she so much enjoyed. 
The distance was so great as to prevent her 
walking over the rough roads except in the 
very best of weather, and yet the desire to 
bring up her children in the church often 
induced her to lead the little ones the whole 
distance, though the weary feet of the 
mother would gladly have found their rest 
at home. I do not say that her husband al- 
ways refused to accompany her. He did 
refuse to attend church, but the horses were 
at her service when there happened to be 
one gentle enough to trust to her driving, 
or when the ‘“thired man” could spare his 
valuable time, or he himself would drive if 
he “‘felt like it,” but her feelings were rare- 
ly consulted. 

It was the same with regard to money. If 
it had happened to be perfectly convenient 
for him, he would have been glad to supply 
her with all she could spend. But he was 
what, in common parlance, is called “land 
poor.” His large farm was far from brirg- 
ing him in a large income; and, in the con- 
stant endeavor to enrich the land, he found 
no time to cultivate the mind or soul, and 
neither time nor money to give to those 
who were poorer than himself. That his 
pigs should be the fattest in the market, he 
would spend all that was necessary; but to 
pay his wife’s pew-rent seemed a burden 
too great to be borne. No fruits were to be 
found upon his table, because it ‘did not 
pay” to raise them, the health and pleasure 
of wife and children not being considered a 
profitable investment. 

His horses must have rest; but a holiday, 
or any social recreation for himself or his 
wife was quite unnecessary. 

But even these things were more excusa 
ble than the neglect of the commonest com- 
forts of the household. For the first ten 
years of her married life my friend man- 
aged to possess her soul in patience with- 
out a drain to her kitchen sink. Barns 
were built with fine cellars and cisterns, but 
every drop of water that came to the house 
for the supply of a large family must be 
brought froma Gistance, and after it had 
passed through the wash-tub and the sink, 
it must be poured beneath the kitchen 
windows, there to give back its fragrance 
in the heat of summer, and to form a mound 
of ice in the cold of winter. 

But when, at length, prosperity had so 
far attended them as to warrant the build- 
ing of a fine new house, the days of such 
trials seemed over to my friend. Imagine, 
then, her dismay at finding the very same 
condition of things, with a slight difference 
in two particulars: 

The supply of water was several rods 
farther from the house, and underneath the 
kitchen windows was atub to receive the 
drainage, to be emptied when it was entire- 
ly convenient for the men of the house- 
hold, and otherwise to overflow and cause a 
running stream of foul water around the 
doors. 

And then—well, I don’t know what hap- 
pened then, but that was fifteen years ago, 
and a tub is there still! For, as my friend 
merrily said, ‘‘men may come and men may 
go, but tubs stay there forever.” Men of 
all trades have been called to the farm to 
keep barns in repair, and cattle well-housed, 
and laborers are always at hand, yet, in fif- 
teen years, one day’s work could not be 
spared to dig a drain and lay a pipe a few 
rods! And this is the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, when every paper one takes 
up is full of sanitary measures relating to 
this very thing. But what can be expected 
of a man who is too poor even to subscribe 
for a weekly paper, while a daily would be 
quite out of the question? As his wife ar- 
gues, he is too poor not to take one in these 
days of great improvements. 

1 will say nothing of broken door-bdells 
left unhung for four years, or latches off for 
as many more, for these are only among 
numberless minor matters which have 
brought to my friend great inconvenience 
and weariness, but untold patience and 
sweetness. To me, her husband seems un- 
utterably selfish; to her, he is simply of so 
different a nature that he does not realize 
how much & woman’s comfort depends 
upon such things. I cannot tell her what 
I can say here—that he ought to realize it; 
that his love should teach him to consult 
her pleasure if his intellect does not lay 
hold of the reasons for her desires; that, 
though his caresses may imply love, they 
will not buy shoes for the children, nor give 
them the benefits of cultivated society; 
that, though money cannot take the place 
of love, a little would sometimes be an ac- 
ceptable proof of it. 

For it is just here that the selfishness lies. 
He will give her everything that she wishes, 
if the desire happens also to be in the line 
of his own perceptions; but that she should 
have an individual want passes his compre. 
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' hension. Satisfied with her society him 
self, and with the active life of the farm, he 
cannot understand the need in her of an 
woman's society beyond the kitchen maids, 
Fortunately for her, she has proved herself 
so valuable a friend that people are not will- 
ing to give her up to solitude. 

I could the more easily forgive this man 
if he were of dull intellect and slow com. 
prehension in other respects, but, on the 
contrary, though lacking in culture, he is, 
in most matters, a man of quick percep- 
tions, clear thought, and sound judgment, 
and withal, of a sweet disposition, if that 
can be called sweet which is merely neither 
sour nor sharp. His children are fond of 
him, and his wife loves him. 

In times of severe trouble or illness he is 
the anxious, watchful and devoted husband 
and father, for he seems to love tenderly 
that which is a part of himself. . 

Yet, because wife and children are a part 
of himseif, they must think his thoughts 
and rest satisfied with his decisions, though 
they be made without the least reference to 
any individuality but his own. 

I do not wish to speak without that 
charity that “‘thinketh no evil,” but, since 
life is so made up of these little things, | 
cannot help wishing for her sake, that my 
friend’s husband would pay a little atten. 
tion to that other clause of the same verse, 
“Love seeketh not her own.” Unfortu- 
nafely this man, not the only one of his 
class, really thinks that he is doing ‘‘the 
very best he can.’ 

John says I am making this article too 
long, and perhaps I am, though I have not 
said a word about the experience of another 
friend, an experience resulting from a kind 
of selfishness which is, I think, more com- 
mon among women than men. I must not, 
however, say a word or I shall want to tell 
the whole story. But the portrait I have 
sketched here, though drawn from life, 
might, I am sorry to say, serve equally well 
with slight changes as a model for several 
others besides my friend’s husband, even in 
my own limited observation. 

And the pity of it is, that they will fail 
to recognize their own portrait; while the 
best of it is, that those of us who see in it 
even the faintest likeness to ourselves, will 
strive all the more earnestly to get away 
from the shadow of self into the love that 
“looks also on the things of others.” 

PRISCILLA ALDEN. 





TWO VIEWS OF IT, 


In the Weekly, for Sept. 6, is an article 
signed ‘ Vox.” Friend Miller says it is ‘‘a 
man’s tributeZto a grand woman.” I sup- 
pose he speaks from personal knowledge of 
the lady. The article summed up is this: 
When young she married a poor (I suppose 
industrious) mechanic, and they lived to- 
gether happily fifty years, when death part- 
ed them. They commenced in poverty; 
they died in wealth, which was earned by 
honest labor. They had three sons, (the 
story says not how the sons turned out.) 
They became owners (that is, the husband 
did,) of a large farm. With the help of a 
girl, under age, she did all the housework, 
besides becoming the mother of three boys; 
made butter and cheese from the milk of 
six cows; spun and wove the wool of twen 
ty five or thirty sheep; ‘‘always fed the 
hogs;” did the milking in haying time 
‘‘when the hired men were tired,” (I won- 
der if that girl seventeen or eighteen years 
old was ever tired?) Helped in the hay-field 
when a shower or storm was near at hand; 
spun twenty-one skeins of yarn a day; and 
knit it, (every evening, I suppose after 
washing up the supper dishes, while the 
poor tired husband and hired help sat down 
and smoked their pipes, eh?) she never tied 
her dish-cioth to astick, oh no! she put her 
hands right into it. (If I had the dishes to 
wash, I should be decidedly in favor of us- 
ing the stick, because the stick can endure 
hot water and not get parboiled half so 
much as my fingers.) She was a noble 
Christian woman, who with all her labors, 
found time to visit the sick and help the 
distressed, but had no time ‘‘to spin street 
yarn.” (I should think not.) 

I have no reason to doubt the description 
of this excellent woman, nor would I cast 
the least shadow of ridicule on her, but 
‘**Vox” did not stop there; he closed his ar- 
ticle with these words: 

She was a true woman; one who troubled 
herself not so much about ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights,” as about Woman’s responsibilities 
and duties. She troubled herself not about 
the right to vote, but the right to be what 
God made her—, ‘‘a helpmeet to man.” She 
was not one who wrangled for the right to 
govern the State, but rather sought to be 
the centre of a happy home, the mother of 
noble sons and virtuous daughters, (but she 
hadn’t any daughters,) the joy and pride and 
blessing of a good and true husband. 

This leads me to ask for information con- 
cerning this excellent lady’s Lusband: Did 
he always stay at home and dig, day after 
day, week after week, and year after year, 
for fifty years? Or did he occasionally 
serve as School Committee, Town Clerk, 
Selectmen, or Representative? Did he ever 
have “‘a case in Court,” or serve on the jury, 
and have to stay away from home a week or 
two? If he did any or all of these things in 
his lifetime, how could he be a true man, 





and attend at the same time to his farm- 
work, his horses and oxen, his cows, his 
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sheep, his hogs? (no, his wife took care of 
the hogs.) Another question is, does “‘Vox” 
contend that farmer’s wives now should do 
as this woman did through fifty weary 
years? If he does, I do not. I have known 
women who were as excellent, in every re- 
spect, as this woman, and lived through as 
many years of hard, unremitting toil, and 
they said the thought often came to them, 
“What is this life worth living for?” They 
did the best they could,—all honor to their 
memory; but it is absurd to contend that 
the housewives of the present day should 
do work as they did. The farmer’s wife 
ought to use labor-saving machinery in 
house work, as well as the farmer in tilling 
the soil. In the days of our fathers, it was 
the custom for house carpenters to build 
every part of a house by hand,—that is, 
they cut the logs, hewed the timber, planed 
the boards, worked out the mouldings, 
made the window-sash and doors; and so 
on through every part, all was performed 
by sheer force of muscle. All right for 
their times, but what would the editor of 
the Portsmouth Weekly say to an article se 
riously urging ‘men to build houses in the 
old style of our forefathers? Now if it is 
right for men to use labor-saving machines, 
it is equally so for women. 

But ‘‘Vox’s” closing paragraph shows 
that he is decidedly opposed to Woman 
Suffrage. Will he please show in what re- 
spect women’s work disqualifies them from 
voting? When a man becomes twenty-one 
years old, he is given the right to vote, not 
because’ he does this or that kind of work, 
but because he is a rational and accountable 
human being, capable of judging what is 
right and what is wrong, consequently is 
entitled toa voice in the management of 
public affairs. I claim that women ought 
to vote for the same reason, that they are 
human beings, as capable of thinking and 
judging as men are. ‘‘Vox” says women 
should not trouble themselves about ‘‘rights” 
(why not?) but about duties and responsi- 
bilities. Supposethe mothers in a town see 
their sons led to ruin by rum-shops; if those 
mothers could vote, would it not be their 
duty to vote those shops out of existence, 
especially if the husbands were not ‘‘good 
and true,” but drank all the rum they could 
get?—John Scales in the Portsmouth Weekly. 
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PHILADELPHIA “COUNTRY WEEK.” 


Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner, who for sever- 
al years has led off in providing for the 
poor and sick children of Philadelphia a 
week in the country, gives us through the 
columns of the Ledger, this glimpse of the 
blessed work :— 

To every friend of children who has help- 
ed us this summer, and indeed to all who 
wish our work success, we should like to 
report progress to the present time. So far 
we number three hundred and ninety-one 
children and twenty-nine adults, the latter 
mostly with infants. The nominal week 
has averaged—for boarders, eight; for invit- 
ed guests, fourteen days. Some of the lat. 
ter still remain, which will make the final 
average for visitors longer. We have re- 
ceived $982.75, of which we have expended 
for board, traveling expenses, and inciden- 
tals, $639. Hospitality, true family hospi- 
tality, has been tendered heartily. Money 
has been given without personal begging. 
But we are obliged to add that applications 
pour in more profusely than all. We wish 
the friend who has just sent usa remem- 
brarrce all the way from Bar Harbor, Me., 
could see with hisown eyes, and add to his 
own sea-breezes, the invigoration he has 
given to at least six of his little fellow-citi- 
zens of Philadelphia. And, on the other 
hand, we wish that those friends whose at- 
tention has not yet been called to this need 
could read a page or two from our book of 
applications. Some of these, of course, are 
from mothers, whose sufficiently sturdy off- 
spring would simply like a little fun; but 
there are still many, far too many for us to 
satisfy until our society is more widely 
known, whom we yet feel that we must at- 
tend to, if we are to sleep o’ nights in our 
airy beds. There is, for instance, the wo- 
man who goes out washing, whose little 
Rhody has to be alone all day, and ‘‘seems 
to be going down somehow,—just pining- 
like in the closeness, and nothing will bring 
her out of it.” Andthe woman who makes 
‘gents’ pants” at $3 per dozen pairs, who 
can’t afford to leave now, but thinks work 
is going to be slack soon, and then a week’s 
change might ‘‘stiffen her up for the win- 
ter.” And the cadaverous cigar-maker, 
who would gladly take care of the house 
and the other children, if only his wife 
could get away for a week with the wizen- 
ed baby, who sits on his knee and looks at 
you solemnly, while its very small pink 
claws close over your finger, and who 
‘don’t somehow seem to be able to learn to 
walk.” And there is the woman of fifteen, 
whose “‘pap” is a minus quantity, by reason 
of the corner tavern, and who has never 
found time to go school, on account of 
helping to support the family by ‘“‘gumming 
the shields into gents’ neck-ties” and taking 
care of the four children. 

‘“‘And how old are the children, Polly?” 

Mostly three, ma’am.” 

And now they have discovered, that, if 
she is to be the main-stay for this winter, 
they had better do without her for this 
week, and get her “toned up a little.” And 
there is the young girl who works in a 
“millinery”; she hasa hemorrhage now and 
then, but thinks “if she had a chance to 
give up and be sick for a week, she could 
get up her strength for the fall business ” 

And, added to these, we have some cases 
which do not go off very easily, and which 
we now offer for special consideration. A 
woman with an epileptic son, not repulsive 
or troublesome, whose doctor says she must 
take him to the country, Buthow, doctor? 
A woman with three children, all too young 





to leave with ‘“‘him.” A colored woman, 
good worker, but run down. For all such 
cases we prefer private hospitality. Failing 
in this, we can secure a week’s board at $2 
for children, and $2.50 to $3 for a mother 
and babe, or others requiring a little more 
attention. There will be still some weeks 
of August and September weather when 
the atmosphere of a city homestead which 
consists of one room will be somewhat 
musty and ‘‘muggy,” and when, if the fam- 
ily be large, there will not be oxygen enough 
to goround. And after the cabsele reopen 
there will be women, with and without 
small children, who would gladly sew or 
work a little for the sake of the rest and 
change. One we have, just out of the doc- 
tor’s hands, whose recovery, probably whose 
life, depends on her getting, at this time, 
fresh air and wholesome food. 

Thus far we have spoken chiefly of the 
need of relief from y_ sence ma but it is 
the positive side of our work, the actual 
exhilaration and happiness it produces, 
which brings the immediate reward. Chil- 
dren do not carry their cares with them. 
Seta dish of pleasure before them, the 
beam over it without a thought of past pri- 
vation. A gentleman, reporting his guest 
for this year, remarked: ‘‘Life seemed al- 
most too full for her; the fields, the flower- 
ing weeds, the great sky, excited her to 
constant wonder; all the old playthings 
that our own boy, about her age, had 
thrown aside as done with seemed to grow 
alive again. She was eager about some- 
thing all the time.” 

And although in young minds the sense 
of past trouble fades, the sense of past 
pleasure lasts, to reflect a little sunshine 
over the after days. We have just heard 
of a pretty, gentle little girl who spent a 
week by invitation last summer in our 
neighborhood. Both her father and moth- 
er were drunkards, and her home was pur- 
gatory. She died this spring, and to her 

unday school teacher, who was with her 
near the last, she talked of ‘‘that time when 
she lived in the country.” She said, ‘‘It is 
the only happy week I remember in all m 
life.” She is dead; but I think that hospi- 
tality was not wasted. Who can say how 
often some little incident of that memorable 
time has come back to remind her that life 
is not all violence and meanness? And how 
often the thought that she was reinvited 
for this summer has tided her over some 
moment of childish despair? Such an 
event in such a life was not a trifle; it was 
the setting of a saving influence about a 
soul in dangerous surroundings; it was the 
unseen but far larger part of the blessing 
which any good man or woman may con- 
fer on almost any child whom they merely 
invite to a week of fresh air in the country. 
—E. 8. T. in The Ledger. 

—__—_ a> 


IDA LEWIS. 


Lime Rock stands just at the south of 
the harbor, glistening like quartz in the 
light of the noonday sun. It is the site of 
the lighthouse, the beacon that has steered 
so many ships into the portof safety. By 
its side, as if it would hide itself in the 
shadow of the unpretentious tower, stands 
a modest little white cottage, for more than 
twenty years the home of Ida Lewis. The 
Newport sightseer visits it to say he has 
been there, to say he has seen Ida Lewis, 
the Florence Nightingale of America. It 
was not altogether this feeling that prompt- 
ed me to go to the Rock. I confess I hada 
curiosity to see the brave little heroine, but 
I wanted to hold in mine the hand that had 
rescued eleven perishing souls, to talk with 
her as only one woman can talk with 
another, and then I should feel that I had 
known the woman as well as seen the hero- 
ine. I did not dareto anticipate; forbid my- 
self even to conjecture; reality always falls 
so far short. So I was scarcely prepared for 
the almost girlish figure that came out upon 
the rocks to meet us even before we had 
time to step from our little ‘‘cat-boat”; and 
this was Ida Lewis, dark as a gypsy, partly 
from exposure, and apparently not over 
thirty years of age. If I had attempted to 
draw a visionary portrait it would have 
been of a stalwart, large-boned, thick set 
woman, very different from the one who 
now stood before us. Her manners were 
perfectly easy and free from embarrassment, 
and, calling off two enormous Newfound- 
land dogs that were scampering about us in 
a way we hoped was friendly, she invited 
us into the cottage. The interior was a pic- 
ture of Eastern domestic life. Pots, kettles 
and furniture shone like a ‘‘school-boy’s 
morning face.” A sweet-looking, white- 
haired old lady, (Miss Lewis’s mother) was 
busy shelling peas for the ‘‘girls’” dinner. 
The girls consisted of the heroine herself, 
and a younger sister, ‘‘Hattie,” her opposite 
in every respect. Her skin was as fair as 
her sister’s was dark, and her manners were 
timid and shrinking. In answer to an in- 
quiry, she told us she was‘‘terribly afraid of 
the water, and couldn’t row out into a storm 
if she’d die for it.” 

It is woman’s privilege to talk; we have 
the reputation, why should we not enjoy 
the benefit? It is my conviction that every 
class and condition of women can talk. In 
a moment Miss Lewis and I were launched 
in an animated conversation, while ‘‘Jack” 
was lazily trying to ‘‘strike up” a flirtation 
with the pretty sister. Eleven times has 
Ida Lewis's mission been life-saving. It 
used to be her custom to venture forth 
every time a coming storm made the waves 
dash furiously against the rocks; but eleven 
times has her well-manned little craft been 
the ‘“‘ark of safety” in the eyes of poor de- 
spairing humanity. Of late, her strength 
has not been sufficient for the severe strain, 
so it is ten years since she made her last 
rescue; but it was this venture that gained 








for her the celebrity she now enjoys in her 

modest way. Two soldiers and a small 

fisherboy were caught out in a heavy gale; 

the boy was lost before Miss Lewis reached 

them, but Uncle Sam's servants were saved, 

and their rescuer speaks very flatteringly of 

the way in which they have always remem- 

bered their indebtedness. It was at this time 

the Humane Society of New York present-" 
ed her witha massive silver medal in con- 

sideration of her noble services. But the 

award that Ida Lewis seemingly values 

most was the gift of poor Jim Fisk. It is 

a silken flag. In the left corner is a paint- 

ing ia oil representing the lighthouse; in 

the distance is a sinking craft, with its help- 

less inmates clinging to it, and Ida Lewis 

in her fragile little boat speeding over the 

foaming waves to the rescue. Mr, Fisk 

further presented her with a perfectly fitted- 

out little skiff, and had a boat-house built 
for her, through which she was enabled to 
reach her boats with more comfort and 
safety than climbing over the slippery rocks. 

‘‘A brave, good girl,”’ said kind Postmaster 
Coggeshall when he introduced us to Miss 
Lewis, and Iam sure the sentiment found 
an echo in all our hearts as we turned 
from her humble little home. For you 
must know, that though Ida Lewis has bat- 
tled bravely against wind and tide, she has 
not always been so successful in stopping 
the stream of ‘‘scandal.” There are those 
whose lips curl and shoulders shrug at the 
mere mention of her name. And why, do 
you suppose? Because she toiled to support 
in idleness the man she supposed to be her 
husband, and whom she found too late was 
grossly deceiving her. I am glad I went to 
Lime Rock, glad 1 saw Ida Lewis, and glag 
to give you my impressions of a noble, true- 
hearted woman.— Correspondence Philadel- 
phia Progress. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are pre’ for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with peceestate exercises. 

c 


The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 


tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the eee consulted from 9 4 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1ly25 











HUMOROUS. 


More people should die on Saturday than 
any other day; it’s the recognized end of 
the weak. 


England may be ‘mistress of the C’s” 
but she has never yet been able to fairly 
master the H’s. 


“Have you a motherin-law?” asked a 
man of a  disconsolate looking person. 
“No,” he replied; ‘‘but I’vea father in jail.” 


A strolling theatrical company was at 
tne dinner table. A waiter approached 
one of the members, and said, ‘‘Soup?” 
‘No, sir,” said the person addressed: ‘‘I am 
one of the musicians.” 


A peasant, being at confession, accused 
himself of having stolen some hay. The 
father confessor asked him how many 
bundles he had taken from the stack, 
“That is of no consequence,” replied the 
peasant; ‘‘you may call it a wagon-load, 


MRS, EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 
MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 
Will open their Family and Day School for Girls 


at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
ann of the principals may be seen dally from 11 


Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Oratory; Ger- 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. Di —! of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. ippold, a 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 


Tomee. 
Pupils received in special branches. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 








for my wife and I are going to fetch the 
remainder very soon.” 


Putrit Tuemes.—‘‘What shall I preach 
about?” said a minister to the pastor of a 
colored flock which he was to address, 
‘‘Well, mos’ any subject will be ’ceptable,” 
was the reply; ‘‘only I'd like to gib you 
one word ob caution.” ‘‘Ah! what is that?” 
“Well, ef I was you, I'd tech werry light 
on de Ten Commandments.” ‘‘Indeed! 
and why?” ‘Oh, cos I hab notise dat dey 
mos’ always hab a damp’nin’ effect on de 
congregation.” 


$500.00 
GUARANTEED. 














THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE all DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter. 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Cali- 
fornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and Territory inthe Union. Treatment sent to all 
parts of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D., 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 25tf 


Crystal Rolling Pin. 


A glass cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, pos- 
conlag grand advantages over the old wooden roller. 





It is lighter, easier to use, ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TO It, and in 
hot weather can be filled with ice for use. 

Miss Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, also the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet House, Cincinnati, and many of the 
bes* Cooks and Caterers in that city, Boston and New 
York, and hundreds of ladies unite in recommending 
it. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Women Agents wanted, to whom a very liberal dis- 
count will be made. 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 
No, 3 School Street, Boston. 26-2mo 


HYG:iENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 





- Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform @Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
Instrated Catalogue and 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted, 
Ce ee c 
Alice Fletcher 0. 
6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City 


aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost- 
$72 ly Outfit free. True &Co., Augusta, Maine. 


$5 to $20 Freres SomBortinnd, Me. 











my of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
‘or further information, Address 6m18 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 
North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


for young women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 

Pioneer in the practical education of girls. Les- 
sons in Cooking, Dress cutting, etc. Special atten- 
tion to health. Personal care of habits, etc. Cata- 
logues free. Number limited. 


Cc, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio. 


Offers to both sexes thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, in a 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beautiful and healthful village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus. and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in its chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue, 8. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 3m27 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Poughkeepsie, N. 
For the Liberal Education of Women. Examinations 
for entrance, Sept. 17. Charges $400 a year. Cata- 
Isgues sent on application to W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 














West Newton English and Classical 
School,—The 27th year of the Family and Day 
School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1879. For circulars address 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass, 10w29 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an uneqnalled reputation for furnishing a Com= 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collatefal advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hall entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PUBLIC, as well as 
TEACHERs and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully classified. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 


Hasa large list of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
mentalist Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 


¢@ For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E, TOURJEE, 








ly34. Music Hall, Boston. 


The Singing Class Season, 
Just out. THE TEMPLE, ($9.00 per dozen), 


alsplendid new Sin ool, Convention, and 
Choir Book; by Dr. . O. Perkins. As a Choir 
Book, equal to any of the largest ones. Asa Singing- 
School k, better than the cheaper and smaller 
ones, since it has much more music; that is, 130 pages 
of new Songs and Glees, and 150 pages of the best 
Metrical nes and Anthems. Specimen copies 
mailed, post-free, for $1.00. 


Remember also Jonunson’s NEw METHOD FoR 
Stneine Ciasses, an excellent book($6.00 per dozen), 
and L. O. Emersog’s Onwarp ($7.50 per dozen). 
Send for Specimens. Catalogues, or Circulars. 


Just out. $TU . 
($1.50) with STUDE NT 3 LIFE JN, SONG. 
NER. 115 of the jolliest of College Songs. A capital 
book for social singing. 


VOICE AS A MUSICAL 


Just out. a 
INSTRU . By C. H. Davis, M.D. (37 cte.) 
An invaluable treatise on the construction and man- 


agement of the Vocal Organs. With plates. 


Just out. The last number of Tas Musica Rec- 
orp. Send 6 cts. for one number. $2.00 for the year. 
“Wouldn't be without it for five times the price.”’ 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! *°* 


ust out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! *<* 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! * 


Very beautiful songs. 


DO NOT BEGIN YOUR SINGING CLASS- 
ES BEFORE EXAMINING L. 0.°EM- 
ERSON’S NEW BOOK 


THE VOICE OF WORSHIP. 


While containing a large and valuable collection of 
Charch Music in the form of Tunes and Anthems, it 
is perfectly fitted for the Singing School and Con- 
vention by the large number of Songs, Duets, Glees, 
&c., and its well made Elementary Course. 

Price $9.00 per dozen. Specimen copies mailed for 
$1.00. 


Send for circulars and catalogues, with full listzof 
standard Singing School Books, 








The new 50 cts edition of Pinafore, (complete) sells 
finely, and Fatinitza ($2.00), Sorcerer ($1.00), Trial 
by Jury (50 cts), are in constant demand. 





EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD, by L. 0. 
Emerson, ($1.50) is a valuable new book for Voice- 
Training, containing all the essentials of study, plen- 
ty of exercises, and plain explanations, and costing 
much less than the larger works on the same subject. 





SUBSCRIBE Now for the Musica Recorp, and re- 
ceive weekly all the news, and plenty of good music, 
for $2.00 per year. 

In Press. Wuuite Ropes, a charming new Sunday 
School Song Book. 

Any book mailed, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 





‘WEIGHT 12 L8S. - MEAS Wy CUB. FT. 
- 2 . 








. en = a2 IN WIDE 


XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, call Gasteninn, 
just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet 
ings, sportsmen, &c. Good for the awn, piazza, or 
the “coolest place in the house.” I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring- Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars. 


HERMON W.LADD, 


108 Fulton st,, Boston; 207 Canal st., 
New York; 165 No. 24d st., iemmene ~ a 
3m 





SUCCESSORS TO 


Braman, Souther & Co. 





& HOOPER, 
Manufacturers 
and Dealers 


—it— 


Parlor, Chamber, Dining & Hall 


FURNITURE. 
Draperies a Specialty. 
MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


Salesrooms, 7 and.8 Haymarket Sq. 
27 2mo 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
AND 
A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, enseigtn, Getetien, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and jo .. 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. ing 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
na organs, drawing to the surface heat, and 
seated inflammation, which is the t cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from warning pay for years 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Su 

ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, pm med 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order, and war 
ranted to fit. Office > 

28 Winter street, Room 16, 





Send stamp for circular. 
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A LETTER FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—The only remedy for 
@ second experience of whooping cough 
with severe complications was an entire 
change, so we left the sands and pines of 
Aiken for ‘‘the land of the sky.” The new 
railroad from Spartanburg enters the moun- 
tains at Tryon city, and for thirty miles the 
scenery is seldom equalled. Everywhere is 
luxuriant greenness, the steep wooded sides 
mottled occasionally with fields of waving 
corn, which has to be gatheréd in sacks and 
then dragged on sleds, as no wheeled vebi- 
cle could be drawn there. Then the track 
pierces some rock-bed, and we are hidden 
in a cut, only to make a curve as we emerge 
and get a grand view of the glorious beauty, 
-often crossing a trestle which is higher than 
the tree tops, looking down on a mass of 
foliage, thickened by an immense number 
of grape vines that reach from tree to tree 
and wave in the air below us. At one place 
the gradeis 281 ft. to the mile, and the en- 
gine tugs and pulls with dignified slowness, 
while passengers hold their breath in awe, 
until the curve is rounded and we are 
on terra firma again. The little town 
of Hendersonville is reached, it is the ter- 
minus of the railroad. A drive of six miles 
took us to the French Broad, where a 
month’s stay gave opportunity to walk 
to the most magnificent views, ride up 
the steep mountains or sit on the shady 
banks of that far-famed river. From one 
point we looked miles down the fertile val- 
ley, rich with its summer harvests, shut 
in by rolling hills, backed by range after 
range, and guarded by over 200 peaks, with 
Pisgah and Mount Mitchel reaching beyond 
the clouds. We were 2200 feet above the 
sea, mercury often getting to 65 degrees, and 
when 80 degrees the air not oppressive, and 
an open fire added to the charm at twilight. 
A stage ride of twenty miles brought us to 
this well-known place; a pretty little town 
nestled in the lap of so many mountains, 
‘seen best from Beaucatcher, which can be 
reached ina buggy, by winding around the 
mountain, then going straight up to a ridge 
-or spur, where the road is only about eight 
‘feet wide with almost perpendicular descent 
on both sides. An old Confederate fort 
leaves an open space, and one looks down 
over a vast extent, and up to still higher 
ranges in the distance. 

At Connelly’s View the French Broad is 
seen coming from the gorge its own waters 
may have made, and then flowing through 
a level plain, it takes in its arms the beauti- 
ful Swannanoa, after it has curved and rip- 
pled through fields of emerald green, and 
thus the two, made one, move on to where 
it is narrowed by the mountain sides, and 
further down enters the rocky region where 
it spreads again and foams, twirls and rush- 
es on with a force that is marvelous. The 
swift current winds over its rocky bed, 
gleaming in the sunshine, kissing the trees 
that hang like fond mothers over its bosom, 
snatching at every loose thing in its way, 
rushing with angry foam against the rocks 
that are immovable, and dashing its spray 
up in the trees and shrubs that cover them. 

The drive was once an Indian trail, but 
now the old ‘‘Bunambe Turnpike” that leads 
to the warm springs and has been used fifty 
years. In some places a single stone held 
both horses and buggy; often such a nar- 
row space between the edge of the river and 
the perpendicular wall of rock that towered 
above our heads, no one could have passed. 
dn one under space a narrow field of corn 
added to the scene, forit was brilliant with 
wide-open, many-colored morning glories, 
that illuminated nearly every stalk and 
waved with the tassels. Ferns and mosses 
‘were clinging to the cliffs and making hol- 
low places green with their delicate loveli- 
ness, and for ten miles we drove through this 
scene of awe and grandeur, fully assured 
that the French Broad deserves its reputa. 
tion. The late rains had swollen it, but the 
most expert swimmer would hardly dare 
risk life in its rapid waters. 

And now about the people of this section; 
but thetruth is so sad, so pitiful. There 

are three great evils hanging over this whole 
region, poisoning this healthy air, dwarfing 
the bodies and shrinking the souls; whiskey, 
tobacco, and laziness. Here in this bracing 
~climate, where there are not twenty four 
hhours in the year without atonicin the 
air, which ought to stimulate to noble en- 
deavor, ought to produce fine physical 
forms among men and women, there one 
sees old and wrinkled faces on children, 
bent and feeble bodies for these who should 
be men, withered and wizened expressions 
‘where vigorous women should show a true 
‘womanhood. Listless, spiritless, shiftless, 
burdened with their own bodies, wilted in 
‘their souls, with no idea of the meaning of 
life, no aspiration for this world, and no 
sense of the responsibilities which rest upon 


them. 

Whiskey, tobacco, and laziness, have done 
this, it is worse than chattel slavery; better 
be a power held down than decay from self- 
corruption. In a single Sabbath school, 
there were over twenty children who ought 
to be in institutions for the sake of their 
bodies, so round-shouldered, stooping, so 
listless; ard plainly was it written in dwarf- 
ed brains and stunted bodies, that the ‘‘sins 
of the parents were visited on the chil- 
dren;” and yet a camp-meeting where this 
Same desecration of the “image of God” 


was stamped on the young men and women, 
on the middle aged and old—where the ef- 
fect was shown by countenances that ex- 
pressed entire inability to hold two ideas at 
once—we listened to a ‘‘learned preacher” 
use this language: ‘‘Hiergolicism, ecclesiasti- 
cism may solve the phenomenon and probe 
the mysteries of nature; enlightening, sanc- 
tifying enobleness and essential personal 
equipment of faithful efficiency, etc., etc.” 
When showing what education would not 
do, he said, ‘‘A man might go through col- 
lege, but the robustness of his intellectual 
nature will evaporate, and he will find him- 
self a contemptible Lilliputian, for there is 
needed insubstantial, general, pentecostal 
baptism and unflinching uniformity of de- 
meanor to overcome apparently circumstan- 


tial difficulties, etc., etc.” 
This to an audience who listened as if it 


were Greek—chewing their tobacco and 
still from sleepiness. Oh! for the simplic- 
ity of the teachings of Jesus; better go 
among fishermen, as he did, and choose 
those who know the human heart to preach 
the gospel, than have hungry souls seeking 
bread, fed on stones. I fear not a crumb 
fell from the discourse of that book-learn- 
ed reverend that could nourish the spirit- 


ual life of his listeners. 
While at H. we went to Spartanburg, and 


then fifteen mules out, to New Prospect, to 
the eleventh annual meeting of the Teach- 
ers’ Convention. There were signs of pro- 
gress written on fine farms and beautiful 
homes; and there a people awakened to the 
necessity of education. Five hundred per- 
sons met at a church in a fine grove to help 
each other. Whole families, mothers with 
infants went miles, and basket dinners en- 
abled them to attend both sessions each 
day. Eager, earnest women sitting there 
for hours, with the mercury at 90 degrees, 
with a hope of getting some good, and they 
went not away empty. The questions so 
ably discussed gave them new ideas on 
“Formation of Character,” ‘Morals in 
Schools,” ‘‘Best Mode of Governing,” etc. ; 
then the earnest, deep-felt appeals to par- 
ents and teachers, the brave handling of 
the vices of drinking and card-playing gave 
food for thought that will aid both spiritu- 
al and physical development. 

There are some brave women in the South 
whose light ‘‘is hidden under a bushel” by 
the force of education and custom. When 
the ‘‘gallantry and high tone and nobleness 
of Southern gentlemen” was held up, and 
another picture was drawn of how these 
same ‘“‘gentl:men” would let their wives 
work over the stove like slaves, to gratify 
their appetites, would sit all day under trees 
playing cards, or training fast horses, and 
the women they had pledged at the altar to 
love and protect planting the garden which 
was to feed them—when these husbands 
and fathers spent their time in idleness or 
worse, while wives and mothers strained 
every nerve to support the family —the 
‘‘bushel” was lifted a little, and the honest 
words were—‘‘we women are foolish, we 
are te blame, we shield our husbands, we 
have accepted the facts because women see 
quicker, and the men have not.” One 
overworked, weary mother of eight chil- 
dren, whose husband's language and man- 
ners would make him presentable at the 
Court of St. James, and yet who does noth- 
ing to support his family—even rented his 
fine farm, and took the money she made to 
pay taxes, said, ‘‘They kept me down for 
years, they hemmed me in, they made me 
believe it was wrong, but the Lord led me 
out of it. 1 know now the duty to my own 
soul and my children. He (her ‘‘protector,”’) 
says I want to be independent; but I know 
my children must have bread, and clothes, 
and education.”” Yet this man loves his 
wife and thinks he takes care of her—while 
she—finding a congenial spirit, poured out 
her whole heart to a stranger, with—‘‘oh, 
you don’t know how it lifts the soul up to 


be understood.” 
1 learn more and more that nothing, 


nothing can save this people, nothing will 
raise the men to a higher standard, to a bet- 
ter life, but more enlightened and broader 
views as to Woman’s sphere and rightful 


power. 

The ballot will be the one turn of the 
wheel which will force them into it. They 
need to be forced, they are dead witb apa- 
thy and self-approved belief, and the cry of 
my soul is, oh! Lord, how long, how long 
am I to see my sex, pure and innocent girls, 
young and beautiful wives, women crown- 
ed with motherhood, thus walled in, bowed 
down and crushed with this intangible con- 
tinuous influence which has become a ty- 
rannical sin through generations of power 


and custom. 
I return to Aiken this week with renewed 


strength, and more determined efforts for 
the cause. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
Asherville, N. C., Sept. 1, 1879. 
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THAT MORTGAGE, 
‘Well, Sarah, I guess you will have to 


give up that visit to your mother till next 


year.” 
This was said with as much indifference 


by Farmer Brown as if Mrs. Brown had not 
been living on the anticipation of this visit 


for the last six months. 
“Why, James, what has happened now 


to prevent my going?” said Mrs. Brown, 
as she sank down, pale and trembling, in 





the nearest chair. 





‘Nothing in particular,” said the noncha- 
lant husband, ‘‘but 1t don’t look just exact- 
ly right, does it, for you to go off on a visit, 
when the farm is still mortgaged and we 
have another payment to make on the last 
eighty 1 bought.” 

Mrs. Brown might have told him that she 
had begged him, with many tears, not to 
buy the last eighty until they were ready to 
pay for it; she also might have told him 
that the $100 sent her last year from her 
mother, to make this visit, had been, 
through his persuasions, given upto pay 
the interest on the mortgage; and many 
promises given by him in return that she 
should go this year. 

She did not, however, tell him any of 
these things, as she had found out by past 
experience that although her husband was 
not a cross man, and never got out of that 
even placidity of temper, that it was utter- 
ly impossible to make him realize that she 
needed anything besides enough to eat and 
wear. 

Mrs. Brown only sat as if stunned for a 
few minutes, and then concluded to make 
one more feeble effort. She felt she could 
not give up this chance to see her mother, 
perhaps for the last time. 

‘I think, James, I could almost make up 
for what my visit would cost by a little 
closer economy after I get back.” 

“I don’t know in what way,” said the in- 

corrigible James. 
, Mrs. Brown sighed a gentle sigh, as she 
thought it was hard to conceive where she 
could economize more, but she only said: 
‘I had thought probably we could do with- 
out a cistern one more year.” 

“I think myself,” said Mr. Brown, with 
alacrity, ‘‘that we can do very well without 
that cistern another year, but that would 
not more than half pay for your visit, so I 
hope you wil] say nothing more about it, as 
we will have to stay at home and live very 
close till that mortgage is paid off.” 

Mr. Brown got up and walked out, and 
Mrs, Brown went to the kitchen to get din- 
ner, feeling as if all the ills from Pandora's 
box pursued her, and not even hope remain- 
ed to cheer her way. 

Mrs. Brown was no weak, incapable 
woman, to be dismayed at trifles, but her 
mother was old and had been paralyzed for 
years, making it impossible for her to visit 
her children, and the chances were growing 
less for them to be ever reunited this side 
of the tomb. 

Uncomplainingly, however, she took up 
this last burden with less spirit and strength 
than she had had for many years. She did 
up her work for the day, and after all the 
rest of the family were serenely sleeping 
wrote the following letter to her mother: 

‘“‘My Dear MotuerR,—I am sad to have 
to write and tell you that I cannot visit you 
this fall. I know (measuring your disappoint- 
ment by my own) that it is almost cruel to tell 
~~ so,—but James is so involved, and you 

now the interest on that mortgage almost 
eats up the profits of the farm, and he thinks 
I ought to postpone visiting you for another 
year, at least. Mother, you know you al- 
ways taught me that what was to my hus- 
band’s interest in such matters must be to 
mine, so I can now only send a heart full of 
love and many regrets. From your 

Dutiful daughter, 
Saran Brown.” 

Nevertheless, before James had deposited 
the letter in the office he bought him a bran 
new reaper that was quite an improvement 
on the old one, and as Sarah had given up 
her visit he might as well have it as not. 
Sarah dragged around doing the work for 
three or four men most of the summer, can- 
ning fruit, milking and making butter from 
four cows, with no late improved cook stove 
or patent women-helper, and only a little 
girl that James had taken from the Orphan’s 
Home to assist her, until by fall she was 
pretty well used up. 

When James went for the doctor he said 
his wife was a little mopy, but if he would 
give her something to tone her up he thought 
she would be all right in a few days. 

She did not get any better, however, but 
went into a low grade of typhoid fever, 
which had entire possession of her when 
she reveived the fatal letter that her mother 
had died calling for her first-born child, her 
patient, loving Sarah. 

Mother and daughter were reunited, but 
not on earth. James buried his wife with 
apparently an utter unconsciousness of hav- 
ing done any wrong to the dear, patient 
creature, who had given up everything in 
life for him, and when neighbors sympa- 
thized with him said devoutly, ‘‘The Lord 
‘oveth whom he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son and daughter.” 

Mrs. Anna M. 
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BOYS AND WOMEN AS TRASH CONSUMERS. 





An August cuntributor to the Atlantic 
“Club,” says “Women are the greatest 
readers of novels.” He adds. ‘I am sure 
they get as much of mental injury from the 
weak trash with which they dilute their in- 
tellectg, as the men get of physical harm 
from habitual smoking.” In his article on 
“‘Story-paper Literature” in the September 
Atiantic, Mr. Bishop asserts that boys are 
the greatest buyers of trashy papers. I 
doubt neither of these three statements. 
The trouble they imply is well indicated 
when Mr. Bishop says: “The first condi- 
tion of a happy existence is ability to sup- 


port ennui.” Aye; but the question is how 
to acquire this ability. ‘‘We are all wait- 
ing for something, and we beguile the inter- 
val with idleness and with crime.” Think 
how ennui must beset the empty minds and 
hearts of those little Ishmaelites whom no- 
body wants round except when an errand 
is to be done! How it must haunt those 
many slightly educated women, whose life, 
while yet in its youth, has been stripped of 
every grace and illusion, and stretches long 
before them, and 


*“Showeth grim, 
And bare, and if one dies, I envy \ 


Said the other day a frank child of nature, 
thinking aloud: “If I could read as many 
novels and go to as many operas as I liked, 
I would not careif I never saw a man, much 
as I like gentlemen’s society. But papa and 
mamma do not approve of either. I would 
not mind it so much if they would only 
talk to me, but papa smokes and reads to 
himself, and mamma sits and sews by her- 
self, and it is so dull!” 

“A mighty hunger yearned within the 
heart” of Sappho, no crueler than it burns 
in the large eyes and small, pale face of 
that girl opposite. She is looking up from 
a basement window at tree and sky, in a 
pause while no sharp voice calls her to 
set the table, or wash the dishes, or ‘‘tote” 


the baby, or hem the towels, or pare the po- 
tatoes. To these pleasing variations the 
whole music of her young life is set; and 
her mistress, up stairs, whose husband is 
beginning to find any place more entertain- 
ing than home, just as she begins to find 
more work there than ever; do you won- 
der all these snatch at any chance to dodge 
through the ivory gate of dreams? Behind 
that gate kinsmen, fathers, brothers and 
lovers accost one so courteously. They talk 
so entertainingly of things one would like 
to know, only they are dull in books! 
There, one’s mother is so fond and wise, 
and one’s mistress is so refined and gracious 
to her bower-maidens, There, too, one 
trails about, gorgeous as a Bird of Paradise, 
or all in white, like an angel, instead of 
wearing old, dark, short calicoes. And 
there, men do deeds of high emprize, in- 
stead of being ordered to fetch and carry 
wood and water, and ‘‘cash.” 
Dahin! dahin! 
Mocht’ Ich mit dir, 0 mein Geliebte! ziehn. 

It is the ‘‘ideal translation of the prose of 
life ‘‘that our poor little Mignons are seek- 
ing in the slush of story-papers and weak 
novels, This hankering contains the germ 
of the impulse that built the great ca- 
thedrals, illuminated the missals, wrote the 
sonatas, carved the Greek marbles. Dare 
not crush it. Who will suggest how to 
train it? 

I know of one household whose outward 
life is apparently very prosaic. It is indus- 
trious and orderly, but each simple meal is 
a joyous retinion—a high festival of thought. 
When the older members of the family con- 
verse with the younger upon their studies, 
then history, chemistry, botany, mathemat- 
ics and Sunday-school lesson sparkle with a 
live glow which turns most novels dull and 
flat. The children of this house read nov- 
els whenever they please, but I think they 
do not please to read one oftener than four 
times a year. Mary 8. WrTHINeTon. 


LETTER FROM KANSAS. 


The stirring life and liberal spirit of the 
young State of Kansas, which is just now 
to celebrate its twenty-fifth birthday, may 
be seen in extracts from a private letter 
which follow :— 

We have just closed a three weeks’ series 
of camp-meetings—temperance, evangelical, 
and liberal. The temperance and liberal I 
attended faithfully, and if I were not so 
tired would wish that a Woman Suffrage 
meeting might follow. Nearly every speaker 
expressed himself as being in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and $the sooner it comes the 
better. It seemed to me that ‘‘the field was 
white for the harvest.” 

Our noble Governor St. John (who is 
President of the State Temperance Society, 
and was elected by the temperance people 
and Republicans) said in the presence of 
29,000 people that the women ought and 
should have the ballot, and the crowd 
cheered lustily. In all the proceedings of 
the liberals the women were on an equality 
with the men. 

We had a Garrison Memorial service in 
our church some time since. The choir 
consisted of colored people, and a colored 
boy (the only graduate of his sex in our 
High School this year) recited Whittier’s 
poem, read at Mr. Garrison’s funeral. The 
service throughout was interesting and im 
=. We keep up our Sunday School, 

ut do not have preaching. In connection 
with our lessons we study the lives of illus- 
trious men and women, and have their pic- 
tures hanging in the church during the time. 
From Mr. Benson (who lived near town and 
was Mr. Garrison’s brother-in-law, but has 
since died) we obtained a large picture of 
Mr. G., a cabinet picture, one taken with 
his sons and one with his daughter. Mr. 
Bryant is now our subject and then the 
Cary sisters come on the programme. Then 
will follow Whittier, Fred Douglass and old 
Sojourner Truth, who has come West to 
gow up with the country, the papers say. 

r. Whittier will be hére this week, and I 
hope to have a chance to shake hands with 
the good old Quaker. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 











Harvard University Examinations for 
Women, Cambridge beginning May 26, 1880. 
Woman's Edacational Association. For informa- 





The Women’s Educational and 
dustrial Union, at 4 \- 
women what the Youn Men's Cirietion Oss0,fot 
doing for men. It hasa free readi 
es, social entertaiuments, Sanday denead meetings 
an Employment Bureau for the higher employments 
~ i — an Industrial Department and a tec- 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven apd twelve. 


Persons seeki I 

ween ree ng ng oyment are required to bring 
e Industrial Department receives fo: 

& small ion, any articles of Women oot 


d solicits th ti 
and solic e patronage of 
men to help homenen = whe wan tohelp wo- 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 

















Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and 2 to 4 P. m. ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. o> 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


OUR SPECIALTIES. 


CREAM LINEN PAPER (all sizes), 
25 Cents a Ib, 
EXTRA NICE DRAWING PAPER, 
ane @ 30 Cents a Ib, 
RITING PAPER, for Scho 
and Common Use, 10, 12 and 15 cts.a 1b 


H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon street, Boston, 
Try a sample lot, ‘ 6m 


PIANOS 


Sold for cash or on easy paying installments. Pianos 
to rent, and in case of purchase within a limited time 
the amount paid in rent can apply as part payment 
on the instrament, at 


HALLETT & CUMSTON’S, 


459 Washington Street, 
(opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 1y24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold n in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Ca.! and 
examine. 

Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor, 
Essex St, ly24 
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FOR 


September, October & November. 


THIN 


WOOLLEN OVERCOATS, 


Equal to custom-made garments, and sold at reason- 
able prices. A large assortment from our own work- 
shops now ready in our Retail Clothing Department. 


Macullar, Parker & Co., 


400 Washington Street. 


2n38 





A Full and Complete Assortment 


or 
LADIES’, MIssES 


AND 
Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


Onur Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
mported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 

Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$'.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE 


French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 
23 TREMONT ROW. anf 


5" GRAVES & SON. PERFECT BED, 4. Ny 
siete galammas as Ue 













139 BLACKSTONE ST, 
5D ~———- BOSTON, MASS.—— 
fre 5:55 $8 OSire™ 
pus *“CRESCENI* WOVEN WIRE BED 
witha very thin mattress, makes THE BEST 

















tion, address 114 Beylston street, Boston, Mass. 
3m38 


BED. Price $10, S. GRAVES & SON, 139 Black- 
stone Street. 24 
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